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Yugoslavia’s Foreign Policy 


EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT TiTO’ S STATEMENT TO THE FEDERAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


7 HEN anyone asks us today on what our foreign policy 
is based we answer himsimply and openly: it is based 
on the United Nations Charter, on the preservation of 

peace, on peaceful international cooperation, on respect of 
equality between nations and countries, on non-interference 
in internal affairs of other peoples, on peaceful settlement of 
outstanding international problems through the United Na- 
tions Organization and with its assistance, etc. Our foreign 
policy is based on resolve to preserve the hard-won inde- 
pendence of our people, it is based on the tendency to sa- 
mankind from a new war, it is based on active 
ee aggravation and intensification of inter- 
national tension, it is based on the conception of active co- 
existence between countries with different social orders — 
because we consider there is no other way to avoid a new 
world war. 

Our people has underwent hard experiences in the course 
of their history. Many wars, many occupations, devastations 
and a prolonged life of slavery under various invaders have 
created in the hearts of our peoples a fierce hatred agains: 
all forms of enslaving. restriction of independence and sub- 
mission to foreign domination and particularly against war. 
Our peoples wish to be able to recover and build a better 
life through the use of their creative abilities in a period 
of lasting peace, in order to make up for what they have 
been denied during centuries through the fault of others. 
Just like other nations who have in the recent past taken 
the path of independent development, we know that only 
Peaceful conditions can provide possibilities for the fulfil- 
ment of the great tasks which we set ourselves in building. 
with the greatest efforts, the new Yugoslavia where the ci- 
tizens of our country will live a life worthy of man. We 
also know that wars do not settle international problems, 
and that, in addition to terrible devastation. it creates new. 
even harder problems. ; 

We are aware. as all those who have the courage to 
face the present reality, that in an atomic or hydrogen war 
the very existence of mankind would be threatened. And it 
is because we are conscious of all the consequen- 
ces of a war disaster that we are fighting so persistently 
for the relaxation of international tension; in this regard our 
foreign policy has been consistent. It is based on a reali- 
‘Stic estimation of international conditions and their further 
development. 

Why should people today live in fear instead of expe- 
riencing joy at ome of the greatest discoveries of the human 
mind? Because they fear that this epoch-marking discovery 
may lead, through the will of a maniac, io death, and not 
to progress of mankind. 

Tf we view the discovery and application of nuclear 
ee Un Lentted prospects for 
the welfare of mankind, and not for its annihilation, then 
we have a clear answer to the question as to what direction 
international relations should take in their development. This 
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adopted in international relations? The answer to this que- 
stion is clear and we are pursuing foreign policy in accor- 
dance with it. 

In keping with our policy while exerting all our efforts 
for active coexistence and maintenance of peace in the 
world, we consider it would be a catastrophe for all fruits 
of human labours and for mankind if this huge force were 
used as an instrument of devastation and destruction. 

We are convinced that the only correct way which en- 
sures progress of mankind is the use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful industrial purposes, for the purpose of raising 
the standard of living of people and eliminating poverty 
and backwardness, which are to a great extent the cause 
of war conflicts. Of course, this calls above all forthe 
Tremeval of the veil of secrecy from this universal achieve- 
ment, and for its access to all nations. On the other hand, 
we feel that it would be necessary to destroy all available 
nuclear weapons and to use their material for power pur- 
poses, for the prosperity of mankind, which is technically 
possible to accomplish easily and quickly. 

Therefore, we are for the use of nuclear power only 
for peaceful purposes provided the efficacious internatio- 
nal control which will prevent this great scientific achie- 
vement from being abused on any side. 

1 
POSSIBILITIES FOR PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


I take this opportunity to inform the people’s deputies 
that we have devoted our full attention to and provided 
the means for the creation of conditions allowing the ex- 
ploitation of nuclear power for productive purposes in our 
country. With this end in view well-equipped institutes 
for nuclear research have been founded in Belgrade, Za- 
greb and Ljubliana. We organized corresponding research 
bodies in the field for discovering nuclear raw materials; 
these have obtained very good results so far: we have de- 
veloped industrial and technological work in this direction 
and have also taken other measures. 

I need not try to describe to you the initial difficulties 
which had to be overcome owing to an almost complete 
lack of trained cadres for work in nuclear sciences. The 
level of our universities has not provided sufficient preli- 
minary training for research work, but the efforts made. 
and the enthusiasm of our young men, when they were 
gaven possibilities for such work. reculted not only in pro- 
viding them with the necessary krowledge, but also in 
achieying successes which were noted in world scientific 
circles. 

The second important difficulty which we had to over- 
come was to secure the required nuclear raw materials. 
These difficulties chiefly stemmed from the inherited back- 
wardness which was reflected in inadequate knowledge of 
the geological and mineralogical structure of our land. The 
service entrusted with the task of prospecting and securing 
the required raw materials has carried out an extensive 
work. The results obtained so far indicate that we possess 
enough raw materials for exploiting nuclear power for our 
peace-time industrial aims. 

Therefore, we comsider that we are in a position to 
undertake work directly towards the generation of nuclear 
power. 
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All these results have been reached on the whole with 
eur own resources. The hospitality accorded to our men 
by scientific institutions abroad and the visits of foreign 
scientists to our scientific and technical centres were pre- 
cious, but still insufficient. Science cannot develop succes- 
sfully unless it is universal and unless it enjoys freedom, 
which is the basic condition for the development of scien- 
tific thought and experience in the world. The prevention 
of free exchange of experience and publication of results 
in this field, under the pretext of national security conside- 
rations is actually hampering development and results in 
stagnation of progress generally. For this reason we wish 
and are endeavouring to achieve full cooperation with all 
nations who share this wish with us — cooperation on the 
basis of equality, mutual assistance and endeavours to ac- 
omplish the great common deed of putting the vast new 
sources of prosperity offered by nuclear energy to the 
service of mankind. Such #3 the programme we wish to 
realize and for which we shall strive with all our strength. 
To make this feasible, we are taking all necessary measu- 
res, both organizationally and otherwise, to see to it that 
Yugoslavia takes part in all international actions and orga- 
nizations devoted to the foregoing aim. 

I mentioned this so that our people may know that 
nuclear energy is not only the monopoly of some big powers, 
that in their own country there exist precious nuclear raw 
materials and that there exists a real prospect of using this 
remarkable discovery of human mind to ensure the 
prosperity of our people in the near future. 


FOR THE STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION AND AGAINST THE DIVISION OF THE 
WORLD INTO BLOCS 


Since the end of the Second World War. finding itself 
under the horrible impression of war devastation, mankind 
endeavoured to discover new ways to develop international 
relations. The United Nations Organization was created 
as an organ for the peaceful settlement of various existing 
moot questions and the solution of possible new disputes, as 
well as to serve as a barrier against various aggressive and 
adventurous actions or aggressions. The United Nation's 
were created with a view to link politically the countries 
and peoples of the world. to take various measures towards 
all-round cooperation betwee states and nation’s. Unfortu- 
nately, these hopes of mankind have not wholly materia- 
lized to this day. although the United Nations ac‘ually 
played an important role in many big ard acute ouesti- 
ons by taking positive decisions which eithe~ succesfullv 
liquidated certain factors of deterioration of the world si- 
tuation. or created conditions for various questions of in- 
ternational cooperation in the economic. cultural, health and 
other similar fields. But unfortunately, in some of the most 
important auestions. which constantly maintain a tense si- 
tuation in Europe, in Asia and the world general'y, the 
United Nations has not been sucressful. Jt hes not succeeded 
in linking the world politically. which would constitute the 
starting for the successful settlement of internat onal pro- 
blems. 


What is the cause of this? It is that soon after the war 
and the creation of the United Nations Organization, con- 
tradictions sprang up in the development of international 
relations, that is, between the constructive tendencies for 
the sake of which the UN was set up, and the selfish ten- 
dencies of some big powers — which are steadily developing 
so that they run counter to the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. Seeing that they cannot realize their views and 
their aims through the United Nations, some great powers 
are taking up the practice of neglecting and belittling 
that organization, transfering the weight of the struggle for 
the settlement of various, and most important questions too, 
outside the United Nations Organization and increa-ingly 
joining the armament race. They are resorting to this ar- 
mament race policy, vith the aim of conducting talks oi 
the basis of armed superiority, and thus securing the most 
favourable solutions. 

Of course this is a very dangerous path, as it means 
the division of the world into hostile camps and the feve- 
rish piling .up of arms for mass destruction, which consti- 
tutes a latent danger of a new world war. It should be emph- 
asized here that we have nothing against the view that coun- 
tries and peoples should concern themselves with their defen- 
sive strength, that they should arm themselves in the interests 
of their security, especially in the present times of inse- 
curity, and we are doing the same. But we are against the 
division of the world into blocs and against the armament 
race. the aim of which is superiority and possibility to 
conduct talks on the basis of force for reaching certain 
solutions — as this usually leads to armed conflicts. We 
considered that once a balance of forces has been achie- 
ved in the world. it would be easier for the big powers to 
come to terms. Today this balance has been reached to a 
considerable extent, and there is no fear of any aggression 
which might be provoked by the weakness of one or the 
other side, but now the worst begins — the race for arms 
superiority. Experience from the past shows us that this 
usually leads to war. And who i3 prepared today to accept 
such responsibility before mankind? I think no one, except 
a madman like Hitler. 

The formation and further development of today’s blocs 
is increasingly showing a tendency to become a permanent 
manifestation in international life, so that many politicians 
have become incapable of thinking about any other cate- 
gories in international relations. Hence every ‘move or voice 
in the direction of easing tension in the world and appea- 
sement is frequently rejected or appraised as weakness or 
manoeuvre. This points to the absence of any good will 
for a peaceful and patient settlement of various d‘sputed 
questions. 


THE POLICY OF ACTIVE COEXISTENCE, CONSCIENCE 
OF PEACELOVING MANKIND 


If there is a wish to achieve a more lasting policy of 
peace, international cooperation and tolerance, then it must 
be based on foundatioms which are contrary to the cold 
war, it must be based on the so-called active coexistence, 
on peaceful cooperation and patient and gradual settlement 
of international problems. 

The policy of active coexistence is based on the re- 
cognition of the fact that today the world is already a 
whole, that nothing significant can occur anywhere in the 
world without being reflected elsewhere — which means 
that peace is indivisible but not only in a negative sense, 
in the sense that any damage to peace may have serious 
consequences, but also in a positive sense, i.e. that the pro- 
blem of peace may be settled only by the joint efforts of 
all nations and countries. Today there is hardly a people 
of any degree of civilization in the world who would be 
indifferent to what is happening in the world and unaware 
that any conflict in the world could draw it in its ho'o- 
caust, and this has been proved by the Second general 
world war. It j#s only through joint efforts that the nations 
and countries can remove the negative effects of the past 
and enable backward and under-developed countries to have 
independent economic, cultural, political and other life. 

The policy of coexistence is by its very nature. although 
this is not always understood an active policy. It is a po- 
licy of active and constructive international cooveration 
with a view to finding ways and means for settling all out- 
standing international problems and eliminating the sources 
of international tension. Insofar as it has been applied, it 
has already produced indisputable proofs of its value. Such 
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policy, on the one hand, excludes any passive or indifferent, 
neutral attitude towards international events, and calls for 
contacts, negotiations and agreed settlement of problems 
with all countries, regardless of social orders or views existing 
in the world generally. Such policy aims at active and per- 
sistent action against the division of the world into two 
hostile camps. Such policy is intended, in certain sense, 
to be the constant interpreter of anti-war tendencies, ie, — 
it is in a sense the conscience of peaceful mankind. 

The policy of active coexistence seeks cooperation with 
all countries regardless of differences in social stiuciure 
and political organization. These differences resu.t from 
the international development of each country separately, 
development which in one way or another is a reflection 
of conditions prevailing in individual countries and, in this 
sense, they are inevitable in the present phase of deve- 
lopment of international relations. But these differences 
are the internal affair of these countries, in which cther 
countries have no right to interfere. Therefore, they cannot 
be the cause, and should not be the motive of internatio- 
nal friction, nor an obstacle to international cooperation. 
Hence various ideological elements; which are being intr'‘o- 
duced in international life as a factor of intimidation, fre- 
quently make up.a screen concealing various negative and 
dangerous tendencies. 


ACTIVE COEXISTENCE IN YUGOSLAVIA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The poliey of active coexistence — if it is to be pursued 
at all — must be based on certain definite principles. It 
calls for equality in relations, since in the absence of equa- 
lity we have domination, not coexistence. Furthermore it 
demands full respect for the independence and sovereignty 
of states, abstention from any form of aggression and aggres- 
sive pressure and which is of special significance, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries. These 
principles — after the victory of the anti-Hitlerite coali- 
tion in the Second World War — were included in the Uni- 
ted Nations Charter under the influence of the world pu- 
blic opinion which was strongly expressed at that time; 
but unfortunately they remained considerably far from the 
international reality owing to the relations existing between 
the big powers. The implementation of the policy of coexi- 
stence would constitute a revival of these principles. It is, 
therefore, quite in line with the general conception of the 
Charter and creates conditions for the strengthening of 
the role of the United Nations organization itself. 

Such are the basic elements of the policy of active co- 
existence which constitutes the only realistic alternative to 
a new deterioration of international relations ,a new wave of 
cold war and all the dangers which it might bring in its wa- 
ke. That is why today the efforts made towards a real and 
wide application of active coexistence constitute the basic 
task of a peace-loving policy. 

Our country was guided in its policy by the principles 
of active coexistence even before this expression had be- 
come, so to speak, fashionable. These principles, namely, are 
in harmony with the general and permanent premises on 
which our foreign policy was based in all the changeable 
conditions in which it was called upon to operate. These 
principles of active coexistence were expressed with spe- 
cial clarity in our policy as soon as the objective condi- 
tions in which such a policy became realistically possible 
began to be outlined. Our European policy, our relations 
with the Western power's, the normalization of our relations 
with the Eastern European countries, our’ attitudes on the 
individual questions before the United Nations and finally 
our trip to India and Burma — all this is in line with an 
active and constructive international cooperation, in line 
with a relaxation of tension and strengthening of peace. 


Our country’s foreign policy in 1954 recorded a series 
of important successes especially in regard to the strength- 
ening of Yugoslavia’s international prestige as a peaceful 
country which resolutely aspires to peace, making great 
efforts and contributing towards the easing of tension in 
the world and the achieving of ccoperation on the basis 
of equality and mutual respect between nations and coun- 
tries. 

This foreign policy of ours is, of course, fully in keeping 
with the interests of our country and our people’s wishes 
to build a better life in peace and avoid new war temp- 
tations and the destruction of all that they accomplished 
with great efforts in the building of their country. 


Guided by such tendencies and aspirations of our peo- 
pleas well asthe hard experiences of the distant and recent 
past, we undertook a series of actions in 1954 with a view 
to strengthening the international situation of our coun- 
try, ensuring the strengthening and stabilization of peace 
in this part of the world, expanding our cooperation with 
an ever wider circle of countries in the economic politi- 
cal and cultural fields. Turning to advantage the prestige 
which our country enjoys in the world, we have also ta- 
ken steps to get better acquainted and strengthen our ties 
with those countries whose peoples aspire to peace, just 
as we do, so that we should operate with united forces to- 
wards the easing of international tension and the removal 
of the danger of war which still threatens mankind with the 
most horrible consequences of devastation and destruction. 

The most significant foreign-political questions, to which 
we devoted our attention last year and which we so ved 
successfully were, firstly, the creation of the Balkan tri- 
partite agreement, that is, the pact between Greece, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia; =econdly, the settlement of the question 
of the so-called Free Territory of Trieste between Italy 
and Yugoslavia; thirdly, considerable progress was made 
as regards the normalization of our relations with the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European countries — Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Albania; 
with some of these countries certain agreements have al- 
ready been concluded on commercial relations and other 
matters; fourthly, that year saw State visits to Greece and 
Turkey for the purpose of getting better acquainted, of dee- 
pening and expanding mutual cooperation and friendly 
relations; fifth, we paid a visit to the friendly Asian. coun- 
tries of India and Burma, — a visit which produced ex- 
traordinarily fine results both regarding the further deepe- 
ning and expansion of our mutual relations and coopera- 
tion, and regarding our contribution to the strengthening 
of peace in the world. 


THE BALKAN PACT 


I have already spoken of the triple cooperation between 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia before this Assembly at the 
time of the ratification of the Treaty on Alliance. I take 
this opportunity to refer briefly to the relations between 
our three countries and to emphesize the usefulness and 
the further successful development of our mutual relations. 
I consider this necessary because variow3; malevolent pro- 
phets are still appearing who not only hint at, but allegedly 
already see, the weakening of relations between the three 
signatories of the Balkan Pact, maliciously looking forward 
to its dissolution and ascribing the role of gravedigger to 
Yugoslavia. 

In answer to this I would like here to emphasize that 
not only our relations have not weakened, but there exist 
realistic possibilities to strengthen them even more, espe- 
cially when the Balkan Consultative Assembly begins to 
function. For us, who have seen and experienced the deep 
sympathies of the peoples of Turkey and Greece towards 
our country, such voices are only the wishful thinking of 
those who have some other calculations in the Balkans con- 
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trary to the aspirations of the peoples in these countries. 
T believe that the peoples of Greece, Turkey and Yugosla- 
Via will know how to preserve the fruits of their relations. 

If we bear in mind that only four or five years ago 
the relations between Turkey and Greece on the one hand, 
and Yugoslavia, on the other, were very bad, then it follows 
clearly that the improvement of relations betwezn these 
three countries and the agreements which resulted from 
these improvements are facis of big and positive politi- 
cal significance, exceeding the bounds of these countries. 
It should be emphasized here that this agreement and the 
improvement of existing relations have been realized bet- 
ween countries with different political systems, which con- 
stitutes a typical example of possibilities not for any pa@:si- 
ve coexistence, but for the closest mutual cooperation on 
Various questions of common interest. 

This purely regional pact was concluded with the aim 
of preserving independence, ensuring peaceful internal de- 
velopment and bringing about appeasement and stabilizing 
peace in this pari of “Europe, which means at the same 
time 2 contribution to the strengthening of peace in the 
world generally. This pact is in full accord with the spirit 
and letier of the UN Chartier and embraces various fords 
of cooperation — political, economic, cultural and miliia- 
ry. Ii has a purely defensive character; therefore it does 
noi threaten anyone but constitutes an instrument of collec- 
live security in a narrower sense, showing how collective 
securiiy can be secured by equal and all-round cooperation 
between countries which may have different social sy- 
stems. 

T wish to stress on this occasion our unalterable view 
thai this nit must in the future also serve only those aims 
for which it has been created. Therefore, it cannot have the 
character of an insirument which, by its spirit, would lead 
towards the deterioration of relations between nations, as 
this would rum counter to the aspirations of our peoples 
who above all wish for peace and are prepared to make 
Sacrifices when the strengthening of peace and peaceful 
international cooperation are involved. Iis aim must be pre- 
servation oi stabilization and peace in this part of the 
world, and preservation of independence of the countries 
which signed it. In other words the Balkan pact should 
primarily develop in the direction of strengthening the in- 
ternal relations of the countries-signaiories of the pact, 
towards their constructive cooperation and, of course their 
offensive strengthening for the maintaining of the inde 
pendence and integrity of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia; 
the Balkan Pact should not develop towards the formation 
oi a military bloc with some other aims which would lead 
towards the agera vation of relations with any other coun- 
try. The defensive capabilities of the three Balk=n coun- 
tries will primarily depend on the strength of their con- 
siructive mutual cooperation. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE TRIESTE ISSUE 


Last year. 1954, finally saw the settlement of that que- 
siion, the Triesie question, which for a number of years 
poisoned relations between Italy and Yugoslavia and thus 
constituted a permanent element of insecurity and tensioa 
in this part of Evrope, causing both countries much damage 
in every respect. 

Although our country made considerable sacrifices for 
the settlement of this question, I wish to emphasize on this 
occasion that our peoples have not made a mistake by 
agreeing to this sacrifice, as it was necessary and useful 
in this difficult period of international tension, when peace 
had become something over which mankind is constantly 
in fear — something that is really most precious for peo- 
ples. The final setflement of this difficult problem has not 
only contributed to appeasement and stabilization in this 
part of Europe, but also constitutes a strong contribution 
to the consolidation of conditions in Europe generally. Its 
settlement has led to a considerable improvement in the 
relations between Italy and Yugoslavia; thus, we have al- 
ready succeeded in settling some questions between the 
two countries, and others. are being solved gradually; and 
I am convinced that we are on the way to the achievement 
of ever better relations and comprehensive cooperation 
which will be indisputably beneficial for the two countries, 
especially in the economic field. 


RELATIONS WITH WESTERN COUNTRIES 


There were no changes last year in our cooperation 
with Western countries. It developed. quite normally, in.a 
spirit of friendship and uderstanding. Our efforts were di- 
rected towards the most constructive cooperation. with. the 
Western -countries, both on the question. of the preservation 
of peace and full mutual respect of sovereignty, equality and 
non-interference in the internal affairs and in the direc- 
tion of all-round cooperation in the economic, political and 
cultural fields. 

We do not forget the material and moral assistance 
given us by some of these countries at the most critical 
time, nor the aid which they are extending to us at pre- 
sent with a view ‘to alleviating economic difficulties. We 
especially emphasize the tripartite aid as a whole _ and, 
particularly, the assistance given us by America. I consi- 
der that this cooperation, which has developed during the 
last few years, was mutually beneficial, and also generally 
useful for the preservation of peace. We must continue 
policy of friendship and cooperation with the Western 
countries, as this is in keeping with our general policy of 
international cooperation on the basis of equality, respect 
of independence and non-interference in internal affairs. 


In other words, such cooperation is in accord with our con- - 


ceptions of active coexistence between countries with dif- 
ferent social systems. 

However, the interest of our foreign policy last year 
was not restricted to the development of cooperation with 
the Western countries on a bilateral or tripartite basis. We 
also showed interest in and declared ovr'’selves in favour 
of the realization of a wider and all-round cooperation 
within European bounds. In keeping with the general de- 
velopment of the international community towards a clo- 
ser economic and political linking, also on a regional basis 
of various parts of the world, there exist all the necessary 
conditions for the realization of a constructive and active 
cooperation between states. We can even say that such a 
regional linking constitutes a necessary measure for prepa- 
ring the linking of countries and areas on a broader world 
basis. Pointing to the shortcomings or one-sidedness of some 
of the plans and attempts made towards the realization of 
European cooperation, our country is advocating the placing 
of this cooperation on a wider basis both in content and 
in space within the framework of this activity of ours, 
our Government decided to appoint a permanent observer 
in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation and 
in this connection the starting point was that it would 
be primarily necessary to develop and expand those forms 
of cooperation and closer linking-up for which concrete 
conditions provide the most favourable conditions. 

Of course, European cooperation would be strongly 
stimulated and facilitated if some of the basic questions 
were to be settled — questions which are still 
the cause of the existing uncertainty and instability both 
in Europe and in the world generally. Here above all, I 
think of the German problem. Our country has pointed 
out and will continue to point out that the German people 
must be recognized the right to unification, and enabled to 
unite in a sovereign state which will have at its disposal 
the means necessary for the protection of its independence 
since the recognition of this right is not only in the interests of 
the German people but also of peace and of the creation 
of conditions for wider cooperation in Europe and in the 
world. 

This same aim would be served by the settlement of 
the Austrian question which is essentially only a reflec- 
tion of the existing bloc policy. This small and industrious 
people has deserved to be given full independence, and 
such an act would give rise to just hopes that here in 
Europe too there is wish to enter new paths. I would like 
to add that we greet with satisfaction the mutually ex- 
pressed wish of our countries for a further development 
and deepening of good neighbour relations and friendly 
cooperation. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION, THE EASTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


Some people in the world are seriously worried about the 
Eastern European countries and make various predict’ons 
and speculations about what it means. This only means 
that we have agreed to that normalization in keeping with 
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les of our foreign policy. This does not 
a significant contribution to the normaliza- 


tion and slalization of peace in his part of Turope ba 


for a relaxation of tension in the world ze- 
_ It was considered till now that this area included 
one of. the most acute hotbeds for possible conflicts, tut 
en normalization and gradual improvement of relations, 
_ this. suspicion, of course must be dropped. 

In the course of 1954 all the other Eastern Euroreaa 


y, countries finally adopted the initiative for the normali- 


zation of their relations with our country, so that now 
normal diplomatic relations exist with the Soviet Union. 
with Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania. Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Albania. 

Besides this, diplomatic relations have also been esla- 
blished recently with the People*; Republic of China. An 
exchange of diplomatic representatives will shortly be effec- 
ted between our country and the People’s Reoublic of Chin2. 

‘Agreements have been signed with those Eastern Eu- 
repean countries with which we have common frontiers 
on the settlement of border incidents so that on the whole 
the situation on our borders is now back to normal. Mo- 
reover, and this #3; very important, the situation of our na- 
tional minorities in those countries has improved to a2 cer- 
tain extent by comparison with what it was in previous 
years; however it is not yet what it should be and what is 
desirable. 

Towards the end of last year anti-Yugoslav propaganda was 
called off and open hostile work of organizations of emi- 
grants against our country was suspended. But it is cha- 
racteristic that in almost all of these countries there are 
eases of efforts being made to describe us, in conmection 
with that normalization, to party mempers and to the peo- 
ple at large at various meetings; etc., as allegedly remai- 
ning what we have been accused of, bui_ having nonethe- 
less realized to a certain extent our delusions and making 
efforts to correct ourselves — and similar nonsense. Thi: 
of course may give rise in our country to doubts as to the 
complete sincerity of statements made in direct contacts 
by the most resporrsible persons in thoze countries — con- 
cerning the unjust accusations mede against our country 
in 1948. Mr Molotov’s wording when he referred to Yu- 
goslavia in the statement submitted to the Supreme Soviet, 
is of course not in keeping with the facts and in a2 
Way coincides with these utterings. We consider this as an 
attempt to hush up the actual facts before their peoples, 
and this again at our expense. It is high time matters were 
explained as they really are and as they developed. instead 
of stopping normalization half-way and continuing to crea- 
te elements of doubt among our peoples; for such manife- 
stations do not contribute to the improvement of our mu- 
tual relations, but on the contrary—they check this process 
which anyhow is not easy after all that has been done to 
our country and after all the insults which we had ito 
endure through no fault of our own. 

Lately steps have been taken for the establishment of 
certain cultural and sport relations with most of these coun- 
tries. Commercial compensation arrangements have bee 
concluded totalling a sum of about 19 million dollars. and 
commercial and payment agreements have been concluded 
recently with the Soviet Union, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, while the negotiations with Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania are drawing to a close. We have appraised positi- 
vely all these indications of normalization and consider that 
it will be both for mutual benefit and for the general 
good if we facilitate the development of all those forms of 
mutual cooperation which are customary between indepen- 
dent and equal members of the international community. 
We wish such normalization of relations to lead to 
reciprocal and useful cooperation in addition to the 
already mentioned positive results. This is in full 
accord with our efforts to develop the best possible rela- 


equal and constructive cooperation among 
the peoples of the world. 


VISIT TO INDIA AND BURMA 


At the invitation of the Indian and Burmese Govern- 


ments, I visited their countries in December last year and 


January this year together with Aleksandar Rankovi¢, Kota 


_ Popovi¢, Jovan Veselinov, Ivan Krajatic and others. 


I decided to undertake this long trip firstly ag of 
the need for closer acquaintance and expansion of the all- 
1vound cooperation with friendly India and Burma. and se- 
econdly for the purpose of exchanging views with the 
responsible statesmen and leaders of these countries on 
various international problems, so that we might harmoni- 
ze our efforts in the struggle for the strengthening of peace 
in the world and for the relaxation of international tension. 

India and Burma, like other countries which have only 
recently won their independence, ere interested. just a: 
we are. for the preservation of peace in the world. Their 
position in international life prompis them to act so as to 
tone down, and not aggravate international relations. The- 
refore, the policy of these countries is based on the <s 
premises and has the same trends as our own policy. 
leaders of these countries knew even before our arrival 


that in a sens€¢ we appear as representatives of 2 new po- 
li beginning 


li¢gy towards Asian countries, a policy which is 
to take shape in Europe, which condemzr; _explos 
inequality and which is free from any colonial invo 
That is why we 5 contd easily discover 2 common 1 g 
and establish that our views on today’s basic international 
problems, essentially ‘coincide. The common platform ex- 
prexsed in the declarations issued in New Delhi and Ran- 
goon, after the conclusion of talks, has a significance which 
exceeds by far the bounds of Yugoslay—Indian and Yugo- 
slay—Burmese relations. Rejecting all thought about the 
creation of any .third bloc” or third force”, as atiri 
buted to them by some quarters, these declarations oppose 
the tendencies aimed at the aggravation of imternational 
relations and have the sole object of improving the infer- 
national situation, in the present conditions, and Iayi 


foundations for a long-term policy of peace and in 
tional cooperation. 
On our way back to our country, we had a very cor- 


dial and useft! conversation with the Egyptian Prime Mi- 
nister, Mr Nasser, and other Egyptian leaders. This conyer- 
sation confirmed us in our belief that the number of countries 
which are prepared to take an active and 
tude on the basic problems of peace and ini 
operation, is steadily growing On this 
vited fo pay a state visit to Egypi in 


year. I gladly accepted the imvitation and cor that 
this visit will be useful both fer the further development 


of friendly relations between Egypt and Yugoslavia and for 
the stabilization of peace in the world 

I would le to refer especially to our impressions of 
India and Burma 2s well as to the ferther possibilitie; for 
developing and deepening cooperation with those: countries. 
This visit has enabled us to get more directly uainted 
with the peoples of India and Burma. with their aspir2a- 
tions and their achievements. We were particularly impres— 
sed by the enthusiasm and creative impetus shown by the 
peoples of these countries in their economic development: 
these impressions cormsiderably suppiemer: the previous 
scanty descriptions of these countries. All we had. the op- 
portunity to sce in this regard confirmed us in our convic- 
tion that the winning and preservation of independence 
constitute the main condition for ihe actual and full de 
velopment of natioms in the world. The achievement of in- 
dependence resulted in a release of the latent forces in 
these countries when efforts began to overcome the imhe- 
tited backwardness. to turn io advantage the existing na- 
tional resources and to mitigate. and in the final imstance to 
remove the inequalities in economic development which 
otherwise comstitute one of the causes of insecurity in in- 
ternational relations. 

In a relatively brief period after achieving indepen- 
dence, in less than eight years. — India and Burma have 
stored significant results regarding their intermal comsoli- 
dation and their economic development. regardless of the 
great difficultic; and obstacles both inherited and sub- 
sequently encountered. The serious comsequemces caused in 
India by the separation of Pakistan have been meosily re- 
moved in a few years only. agricultural production has been 
raised to such a level that the food problem has practically 
been solved while the losses of ce:u2i1 industrial plant: 
have been compensated. Nemerous industrial projecis and 
factories have been built: the great electrification and imri- 
gation projects have been partially completed. or are un- 
der way. Important successes were elso scored in the trai- 
ning of skilled cad:es, the founding of scientific imstitutes 
and the initiating of scientific activities the imsiitutes not 
being an appendage of universities; or academies. but inde- 
pendent scientific institutions in close contact with industry. 


— 


The Burmese results in internal consolidation and their 


endeavours to remove the serious effects of the war and 
postwar ravages are also important facts. Steps have been 
taken to renew the disorganized and almost paralyzed eco- 
nomy. During our stay in Burma we could satisfy oursel- 
ves that significant successes have been scored in the work 
of internal consolidation and prevention of the efforts of 
various rebellious elements, supported from abroad, to 
threaten the newly-won independence of the country. What 
is more, we could see everywhere that the masses firmly 
support the policy of their Government. This internal con- 
solidation is creating the necessary prerequisites for start 
with the already elaborated plans of economic development 
and exploitation of the great natural resources in which 
Burma abounds. 

The process of economic and social development which 
is under way in India and Burma through the materializa- 
tion of economic plans and achievements, shows that these 
countries are following their own path, in their own spe- 
cial circumstances, towards the realization of a _ socialis! 
system. The leaders of Burma who belong for the most part 
to socialists and the leaders of India, headed by Nehru, 
are conscious of the fact that their countries can realize 
their full development and prosperity only by way of so- 
cialist construction, In India this fact was particularly 
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in various forms, to more modern and progressive social 
relations. 
expressed at this year’s session of the Congress in Madras 
to which we too were invited. Such process of social-econo- 
mic development confirms the fact that those countrie; 
precisely which, have lately won their independence tend, 
Our visit to India and Burma has convinced us of the 
profound sympathies which the peoples of these countries 
cherish towards the peoples of Yugoslavia. Everywhere and 
at every step we met with expressions of sincere friendly 
feeling. The conversations which we had with the responsible 
leaders of these countries, and later with the Egyptian Pri- 
me Minister Mr Nasser, equally pointed to the com- 
mon wish for advancement and _ strengthening of co- 
operation also in the other fields of mutual relations, espe- 
cially in the economic and cultural fields. 


In keeping with the friendly feelings which our peo- 
ples mutually express, and in harmony with the scope and 
character of understanding which exists in our approach 
and estimation of international problems and international 
cooperation, there exist all the necessary conditions for 
even greater strengthening and development of our coope- . 
ration on the foreign-political plane, both directly and in 
the framework of the United Nations. 


The Balkan Consultative Assembly 


Ljuba RADOVANOVIC 


Ambassador in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


sultative Assembly which was signed during the first 

session of the Permanent Council of the Bled Alliance 
on March 2, in Ankara, is only the international legal form 
by which a previous decision adopted at the initiative of 
Marshal Papagos during the visit of president Tito to 
Greece was implemented in practice. 

Two major political decisions which mark an impor- 
tant phase in the development of Balkan cooperation and 
the history of the Balkan Alliance were made on this occa- 
sion, and during the previous trip to Turkey. One provided 
for the conclusion of a political and military alliance and 
the other for the establishment of a Balkan Consultative 
Assembly. 

The conclusion of the Bled Alliance which legally rein- 
forced the obligation to extend mutual assistance in case 
of aggression ensured the establishment of still closer ties 
in the field of joint defence. Nevertheless it was not called 
forth by the deterioration of the international situation 
which would necessitate the laying of particular emphasis 
on the military aspect of the new alliance, as the Treaty 
as a whole constituted only a further logical stage in the 
development of cooperation among the three countries. In 
addition to its military side the Bled Alliance was no less 
a political. alliance. Therefore the creation of a represen- 
tative and political body with a broad seope of competence 
in all fields of cooperation and common interests within 
the framework of the Balkan Alliance also pointed to the 
fact that the Bled Treaty is invested with a far broader 
significance ‘than that which would stem exclusively from 
its provisions on joint defence and military cooperation. It 
was no less evident that the Allies are devoting great atten- 
tion not only to defence interests but also to the over-all 
development of cooperation in all other fields of interna- 
tional relations. 

The decision to create the Consultative Assembly was 
made simultaneously with the decision to form an Alliance. 
Both by its structure and working procedure the Consul- 


Ts Agreement on the creation of the Balkan Con- 


tative Assembly is an organ which will have very little to - 


do with military problems. Therefore it has a broad scope 
for initiative and study in the field of economic policy, so- 
cial problems, tachnical collaboration, transport, cultural 
activities etc., which it will examine in the light of common 
interests on the one hand and from the standpoint of 
joint regional interests on the other. In other words, by its 
proposals and recommendations, the Assembly will provide 
the framework of the Balkan Alliance also pointed to the 
three Balkan countries and through its members which con- 
sists of the deputies of the individual national representa- 
tive bodies transmit its experiences and conclusions to these 
representative bodies. 

The Balkan Consultative Assembly is a specific re- 
presentative body within the framework of the Balkan 
Alliance. Although the definition of its competence which 
covers all fields of mutual relations is formulated in a very 
general manner, two instances can be discerned in which 
the Balkan Consultative Assembly does not act in the same 
way. The first includes the relations of tripartite coope- 
ration where the Assembly formulates the proposals and 
recommendations to be submitted to governments, The se- 
cond covers the field of general international policy, pro- 
blems of major international significance, both regional and 
general, international cooperation etc., where the Consul- 
tative Assembly can formulate ‘opinions and take attitudes 
as a political body. 

In the sphere of tripartite cooperation the Assembly 
will study the ways and means for its development, 
advance recommendations for the coordination of the na- 
tional policies of the three countries in the individual fields 
of economic, social and cultural life, propose the conclu- 
sion of conventions and other international agreements, the 
establishment of joint institutes etc. As regards the methods 
of work and the procedure of the Balkan Consultative 
Assembly the very legal and political character, structure 
and consultative function of such a representative body 
inevitably impose new forms of work. The procedure of 
the Consultative Assembly will be analogous to the custo- 
mary forms adopted by other Assemblies. These activities 
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will evolve within the committees and at plenary sessions. 
The Consultative Assembly is a debating body, where 
discussions are held and views exchanged "thus leading to 
the formulation of proposals and recommendations which 
will express the opinion reached by the Assembly during 
the debate. 

Decisions are made in the Assembly by a majority of 
votes which must also include the majority of votes in 
each national group. These rules on voting indicate that 
the Consultative Assembly is not organized as a permanent 
conference of Parliamentary delegations in which every 
national delegation would have a vote, but that it is a 
united Assembly whose members reach decisions indivi- 
dually. The members of the Consultative Assembly are 
independent in their work and entitled to form opinions 
and reach decisions freely. 

The principle of majority in each national group is 
based on the principle of equal rights in international re- 
lations, which is one of the fundamental principles of Bal- 
kan cooperation, thus ensuring that cooperation in the Con- 
sultative Assembly evolves with the agreement of the con- 
tracting parties. It is particularly necessary to respect this 
principle when relations between countries with different 
social systems are involved. The Balkan Consultative 
Assembly is not an integrated political body in which the 
national groups have been merged and lost their individua- 
lity, but a joint Assembly providing for an equal status of 
all national groups. 


The decisions taken by the Assembly have an advisory 
character, The Governments will act upon them or not as 
they deem expedient. The advisory character of the Assem- 
bly’s decisions is based on the principle of sovereignty, 
which together with that of equality of rights is one of 
the fundamental principles of Balkan cooperation. The 
Assembly is not invested with a supra-national character 
and is not superior to the national government. Although its 
Gecisions are not legally binding, they can nevertheless be 
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invested with great political authority in view of the high 
political and representative status of the body which enacted 
them, as well as the influence they can exert on public 
opinion. Such factors often have a more certain effect in 
political life than a clause of legal obligations. 


All national groups send an equal number of members 
(twenty) to the Consultative Assembly. Consequently, the 
latter will consist of sixty members. The Balkan Consul- 
tative Assembly is the only international organisation of its 
kind in which the contracting parties are represented by 
an equal number of members who are elected by their 
national representative bodies from the ranks of active 
people’s deputics. The mandate in the Consultative Assembly 
is conditioned by the mandate is one’s national People’s 
Assembly. The cessation of a mandate in the National 
Assembly automatically brings about the cessation of the 
mandate in the Consultative Assembly. 


The Assembly convenes regularly once a year in each 
contracting country alternately. It is autonomous in its in- 
ternal procedure and determines its agendas independently. 

According to the tasks assigned to it, the Balkan Con- 
sultative Assembly should not only be an organ of tripartite 
cooperation in the narrow sense of the word, but also a 
actor of Balkan policy, a representative of the common 
spirit in problems of regional policy in our area. Conse- 
quently the Balkan Consultative Assembly is both an organ 
of the Balkan Alliance, and a factor of Balkan policy. 


The Balkan Consultative Assembly should promote the 
development of tripartite contractual relations by a new 
form of cooperation. It will broaden the circles of the active 
exponents of the initiative for the development of interna- 
tional cooperation within the Balkan Alliance. It will in- 
troduce the initiative of the national representative bodies 
into Balkan cooperation, thus investing it with a still broa- 
der basis and giving it the support of the political repre- 
sentative bodies of the three countries. 
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The Problem of Adriatic Fishing 


2 “ee : _APROPOS OF THE FORTHCOMING IFALO-YUGOSLAY TALKS ON FISHING 


They appecied in Yusocilevia io undersiend their humeni- 
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The cmupcient authoriiies imiliaied a careful- 
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techmicslly hishly equipped Tieliian fishing flesi_ Yusosicvie 
had a comparatively unorganized and primitive fishing sy- 
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_5) The recognition of the width of the Yugoslav waters 


slay waters, although encountering the strong resistance of 
our coastal patrols. 

The numerous incidents on our marine frontier, the 
confiscation of illegal catches and equipment in our waters 
only aggravated the political tension between the two coun- 
tries. After the solution of the fundamental volitical problem 
which divided the two countries, namely after the signature 
of the London Memorandum on Trieste in October 1954, 
when the first contacts had been established between the 
representatives of the two governments, the Italians re- 
newed their request that their fishermen be granted the 
right to fish in Yugoslav waters. The Yugoslav Government 
agreed to initiate talks on the subject; such talks were 
scheduled to begin March 20 in Belgrade. 

However, as the date of the meeting drew nearer, the 
Italian pretensions in this respect kept growing proportio- 
nately. Historical rights have again appeared on the scene. 
However, as clearly stated in a United Nations Resolution, 
historical rights which derive from former conquests and 
domination are not binding for the people liberated in ‘so 
far as they refer to the management of its natural resour- 
ces, which, needless to say, include fish and other sea food 
and products. The economically and technically developed 
powers are entitled to benefit by the goods of the undevelo- 
ped peoples which the latter are unable to exploit due to 
lack of the necessary means has long since ceased to be 
valid in international law. On the contrary, the principle 
is being adopted to an ever greater extent in international 
life that the economically underdeveloped countries should 
be assisted in developing their capacities thus increasing 
the possibilities for the exploitation of their resources. We 
dc not need Italian aid in this case. But Italy should under- 
stand that our fishing fleet is steadily growing stronger 
and-that we must preserve our territorial waters for it. 

Finally it is the vested right of every country to set 
up and maintain a fishing monopoly in its territorial waters 
and protective zone, thus excluding and rejecting all fo- 
reign fishermen on the basis of this monopoly, It is there- 
fore our right to decide whether we will reject and exclude 
them. 

On the other hand, we wish to strengthen the good 
neighbourly relations between Yugoslavia and Italy. We 
understand the Italian tendency to broaden the economic 
activities of its fishermen. We can make certain concessions 
but such concessions can lead to the promotion of good 
relations only if they are based on the respect of our so- 
vereignty, and if they do not threaten to lower the stan- 
dard of living of our peoples and impede their economic 
development. 

This means that the solution of the fishing problem 
between Italy and Yugoslavia lies in the just measure that 
Yugoslavia should temporarily concede a part of its marine 
resources to Italy against the payment of a corresponding 
compensation and only to such an extent as permitted by 
the prospective development of our fishing fleet, provided 
it is borne in mind that these prospects become increasingly 
favourable for the Yugoslav fishermen every day. Con- 
sequently it is necessary to examine and ascertain to what 
extent and for how long can the Italian fishermen be per- 
mitted to fish in parts of Yugoslav waters without causing 
a loss to the independent Yugoslav fishing. Any agreement 
failing to take these principles in account would not lead 
to the development of fishing between the two neighbouring 
countries oriented towards each other, but would only pro- 
ve a source of new disputes and misunderstandings. 

Finally, Yugoslavia is entitled to an equitable compen- 
sation. These are the principles on which a temporary fish- 
ing arrangement could be based. It must remain tempo- 
rary, because the possibilities for the development of our 
fishing fleet are increasing steadily and every new progress 
will require larger fishing areas. 

We consider that these are also the guiding principles 
of those circles who think soberly on the Italian side also 
and. that the forthcoming talks will be conducted along 
these lines. In the first place, Yugoslavia does not preclude 
the possibility of granting such concession to Italian fishing 
in some zones. Needless to say, in those zones which are 
not required by the Yugoslav fishermen for the time being. 
It is difficult to determine these zones theoretically. They 
remain to be fixed by experts on both sides, after studying 
the needs of both countries, and basing their findings on 
the fact that the Yugoslav fishermen enjoy priority in their 
own waters. Finally it must also be borne in mind that 
it is not possible to fish in zones where, for reasons. of 


State security or other important considerations, access and 
uncontrolled movement cannot be permitted to large num- 
bers of foreigners. 

In view of the fact that Yugoslavia is under no obliga- 
tion whatever to accept talks on the concession of fishing 
rights to a foreign country in its own waters, the limits of 
which were recognized by the latter, we believe that already 
by agreeing in principle to negotiate our country gave suffi- 
cient proof of its goodwill and readiness to reach a solu- 
tion. The matter should not be prejudiced in advance. The 
forthcoming expert commission should examine the matter 
carefully and refrain from making any premature conclu- 
sions. We therefore think that the campaign launched in the 
Italian public, by imposing to Yugoslavia certain pre-condi- 
tions which would deeply. infringe not only upon the means 
of subsistence of our fishermen, but also upon the very 
principle that fishing in Yugoslav territorial waters is re- 
served for native fishermen, is not in the interest of good 
neighbourly relations. No historical rights can be invoked 
after the universal declaration on man’s freedom and the 
right of every man to be assisted in improving his standard 
of living. This would mean invoking the dead to deprive 
the living of their means of livelihood. 

No reference to the state of affairs between the two 
wars can serve the cause of good relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia as it is generally known that Yugoslavia 
was exposed at that time to the aggressive pressure of 
fascist Italy, and we believe that the Italy of today does 
not wish to cite this period of history as a paragon of its 
present activity. It is the duty of the sagacious leaders of 
the present Italian State to subdue the voices which invoke 
Mussolini’s Italy in order to prove their rights. We are 
glad to see that certain efforts are already being made in 
this direction. E 

No ultimatum as regards the zone concerned can be 
regarded as a friendly gesture. Fishing zones are like 
unharvested fields of natural crops. As it would be mere 
robbery if someone else came and reap the grain which 
belongs to the landlord, the inhabitants of a country are 
likewise entitled to priority in the exploitation of their ma- 
rine resources. 

However, it would be inhuman and illogical to deny 
to another that which you do not use yourself. Therefore 
Yugoslavia considers that her concessions as regards the 
fishing zones can be discussed, but discussed as a sign of 
goodwill and readiness while adjusting these concessions 
according to her own interests. 

However, the fishing problem is not viewed from that 
angle in all Italian circles. The opinion has also been voiced 
in some quarters that if Yugoslavia does not consent to 
the Italian fishing demands, no other agreement should 
be. concluded with her. This is the negation of the policy 
pursued by the Italian negotiators.. We have believed so 
far, and are still convinced, that all talks between Italy 
and Yugoslavia are based on the assumption that they are 
conducive to joint results profitable to both sides, that these 
agreements lead to the normalization of relations to the 
mutual benefit of both countries. One can only link one 
unsolved issue to another when one wishes to condition one 
solution by the other. However, the tendency to link up 
matters which have nothing to do with any individual con- 
cessions as regards the problem of fishing has also been 
noticed in these circles. The negotiation of an agreement 
where it is possible is in the two countries’ mutual interest 
and fosters good neighbourly relations between them. The 
better these relations, the greater the concessions the Yu- 
goslavy government and its public opinion will be able to 
grant in the field of fishing each year. However, if negotia- 
tions do not evolve in climate of equality we do not think 
it will be possible to reach a sincere and mutually profitable 
solution for either side. 


Therefore heavy responsibility rests with the delegates 
of both countries to the talks which began on March 20. 
They must carefully study what can be conceded and what 
demanded, lest injustice be done to the Yugoslav fishermen. 
They must determine the relations between the fishermen 
and the territorial authorities and the rules which 
will enable the preservation of the marine resources, not 
only for the present generations, but also for the future, 
thus ensuring an adequate heritage in this field to the 
coming generations. If the role of the conference is con- 
ceived in this light it must inevitably be crowned with 
success, thus eliminating from the agenda a problem which 
is just as important for us as it is for Italy. If such a 
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course is adopted it will perhaps even be possible to establish 
joint cooperation between the two neighbours in the de- 
velopment and promotion of fishing. However such a form 
of collaboration requires mutual confidence and also that 
the parties do not regard each other as one who takes and 
one from whom it is taken, but as two parties to a contract, 
who determine the limits of mutual interests and seek 
means of converting their mutual interests into common 
interests. It is not impossible that such common interests 
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can be found and also realized one day. Fishing is not li- 
mited only to the Yugoslav territorial waters in the -Adria- 
tic, as it also proceeds on the high seas, and the more the 
Italian and Yugoslav fishermen fish in the high seas, the 


less questions of local interest will arise. The sea must 
never divide, it must always link two countries, and the 
role of territorial waters and protective zones is to ensure 
security against dangers which might come from the sea. 


North-Atlantic Treaty Organization* 


A GENERAL STUDY OF THE ORIGIN, STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATO 


; VIII 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


T would be very difficult to put NATO into any de- 
| sate category of international agreements or inter- 

A national organizations. In this respect we cannot be 
guided exclusively. by the text of the Treaty, for, as we 
have shown earlier in this article, NATO has developed 
beyond the limits set down by the Treaty and turned into 
something which is much more complicated. 

In NATO there are today elements of a military-poli- 
tical alliance, but also elements of a unique international 
organization.. In certain fields it has remained within the 
limits of an international alliance, but in other it has 
reached the stage of full integration with elements of 
supranationality. In conceptions and political ideas, which 
all Member States are, probably, not always in agreement 
upon, it. displays some ideas of the United Nations Charter, 
but also some of the spirit of the Holy Alliance and the 
Anti-Comintern Pact. It is a military organization, an instru- 
ment of economic cooperation and an ideological coalition. 

NATO was organized as a military alliance within the 
scope allowed by Chapter 51 of the UN Charter, but, soon 
after, it proclaimed in a formal declaration that its aim is 
permanent international cooperation, even at a time when 
the danger of aggression ceases to exist. ; 

As a military alliance NATO is, undoubtedly, a defen- 
sive organization, both in view of the fundamental idea 
upon which it was based, and of the contractual will of 
its Members. It can be safely assumed that none of its 
Member States intended, or intend today, to use NATO 
in organizing aggression or preparing war. But the views 
held by its military circles do not probably wholly exclude 
the idea of preventive security. It is necessary here to diffe- 
rentiate the political and military conceptions of a defensive 
organization. Politically, a defensive organizatiom is almost 
always imagined in a defensive position, but in the mili- 
tary field preventive action is often a logical necessity in 
defense plans. 

NATO is really a defensive organization, but a defen- 
sive organization whose force is constantly increasing and 
whose combativeness is constantly encouraged. Every force 
tends to manifest itself, and, as its confidence grows, to 
become less and less patient and compromising. Consequ- 
ently, every great force, no matter how strictly it may be 
devoted to defensive purposes and controlled by political 
reasons, is pregnant with a potential danger of explosion. 

As an ideological coalition NATO is devoted to the de- 
fence and strengthening of the political and social order of 
its Member States, but the coalition (or one, no less impor- 
tant, part of it) is inspired by the conviction that that order 
represents the desired goal of all humanity — that it is the 
order of the free world. It therefore wishes not only to 
defend that order in its own house, but to expand it over 
other areas as well. It is in this field that NATO overstep- 
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ped the limits of a strictly defensive organization. Its pro- 
paganda — even its very important representatives — de- 
fended the view that, in the name of such conceptions of 
freedom, it is necessary to liberate also peoples who do not 
belong to that order of integral prosperity. 

As a military alliance and an ideological coalition, 
NATO is the product of its time. In appraising its present 
political value it will be of interest to see to what extent 
it is adapting itself to the changes in the world situation 
and to the demands of international politics brought about 
by such changes. 

Actually, NATO is a defensive system which acts in 
Europe. Although its membership include two great non- 
European powers, it is, in essence, a European system. The 
direct defence of the United States and Canada is not so 
much included in NATO plans, but even so, it is organized 
under a separate command, which enjoys greater indepen- 
dence than the regional commands in Europe. SHAPE is 
a European command. 

But this European system largely depends on the con- 
tributions and on the financial, economic and industrial 
potential of one of its non-European Members. Without 
underestimating the contribution of Europe, which is con- 
siderable, the main pillar of the system is the United States. 
NATO, no doubt, is a joint idea, but it is the work of 
America. 

In this respect, NATO is the outcome of the United 
States idea that the security of America necessitates the 
defence of the North Atlantic region, and that the defence 
of that region must be organized in Europe. Accordingly, 
the defence of Europe is only a part of the defence of 
America. 

This defence is of two kinds — military and political. 
NATO is to defend Europe, not only against aggression, but 
also against revolution. For the United States would face 
just the same danger if Europe were to become a bridgehead 
for operations against America or if a social order were 
to be organized in Europe which would create an ideolo- 
gical platform for attack on the American social system. 
Consequently the organization of defence in Europe must 
include not only the forming of divisions, but also the po- 
litical and economic stabilizing of the European order. 
Again, the chief imitiator of this twofold activity is the 
United States. 

NATO, accordingly, is an American rather than Euro- 
pean system of Europe’s defence. 

During the cold war this system corresponded to the 
interests of the European countries which were included in 
if and which wanted to defend the same values as America. 
The European-American solidarity in NATO rested on the 
unity of their interests and on their joint attitude towards 
the problems, political and social, which the cold war 
brought to the surface. This solidarity corresponded and 
will correspond in the future to the extent of their under- 
standing. 

But the understanding of the NATO powers is liable 
to change. There are many factors which might influence 
such changes. 

One such factor is the fact that NATO — through its 
most important members, which, as world powers, are active 
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in the international field, and have different interests in 
various parts of the world — is included in a world system 
of security, or in the system of national policies of such 
powers, whereby its policy might be influenced by problems 
and events that might be beyond the control of the NATO 
organs or without any interest for other Member States. 
Consequently, the NAT’O powers might become involved in 
affairs which have nothing to do with the national interests 
of most of them. 

Another factor is the fact that NATO, being an Ameri- 
can system for Europe’s defence, settles European problems 
in accordance with American conceptions, which have often 
failed to show enough understanding for European matters. 
Thus, for instance, we have seen in the German problems 
how great were the differences existing between the views 
of the United States and some interested European States, 
and how the European members of NATO can be influenced 
by America. 

NATO is an organization of a number of States whose 
military and economic potential is unequal, but, in essence, 
it is an organization of great powers, in which they them- 
selves occupy different positions. According to the text of 
the Treaty, it is a community of sovereign and equal States. 
As a legal category, this principle has been preserved. But 
in its development NATO has embarked upon a road along 
which this principle could not remain intact. The political 
and practical value of the principle of sovereignty and 
equality in NATO can now be estimated only through the 
actual relation of their forces, the real competency of their 
joint organs, their actual contribution, and their real influ- 
ence in the organization which is the result of all these 
material factors. 

For all Members-States NATO is an instrument for 
their security or their. policy in general. But, the policy of 
each individual Member State is influenced by the condi- 
tions under which it lives against which it fights and which 
it wishes to realize. There are very few countries in Europe 
or in the world — or even within NATO — whose. plans, 
perspectives and fields of interest are identical. Therefore, 
it is easy to understand the tendency of NATO Members 
to group around individual great powers, which show that 
NATO has ceased to be a joint idea, although it is still a 
joint organization. ¢ 

These internal differences, which appeared in the later 
development of NATO, had to come to expression, owing 
partly to the different positions and roles of its Member 
States, and partly to the attitude of NATO towards certain 
important European problems. 


Even so, all NATO Member States, except two or three 
of them, consider their organization to be the only possible 
solution to their security problem under the existing inter- 
national relations. 


All defensive efforts and policies of the Member States 
are included in NATO. In this respect, the integration of 
defence has been carried out. For the continental members 
of the Western Union this integration is allegedly comple- 
te. As far as other Member States are concerned, although 
the integration of their defensive effectives has~not yet 
been carried through, they are included in the joint regional 
commands and covered by joint plans. 

All NATO Member States depend for the maintenance 
of their forces and for the supply of armaments on foreign 
assistance, which is closely connected with the NATO sy- 
stem. This foreign assistance has been based on the prin- 
ciples of joint NATO defence and plans, and on the coordi- 
nation of the economic policies of Member States in the 
field of defence with the corresponding political conceptions 
of the United States. The economic possibilities of most 
NATO Members are so restricted that they cannot even 
think of organizing their individual or group defence w-thout 
American assistance. 


Because NATO was at one time accepted by all Mem- 
ber-States. as the only possible solution to their security 
problem, the latter ceased to work on the improvement of 
their own defensive ability, and all the worry about their 
security they transferred to NATO. As a result, NATO 
appears. in their eyes today as the only system of. security 
and the only solution which has no alternative. 


This situation to a large extent prevents them -from 
taking an independent attitude in problems of international 
politics, either in. NAT'O or in the international field.; A 
change in this respect could take place only if a. radical 
change occurred in the international situation, so that the 


problem of security would no longer be the chief concern . 
of the States. 

NATO came into being as a result of ses reaction of 
the Western Powers to the policy of the Soviet Union in the 
cold war. But, at the same time, it was an undertaking for 
the stabilization and the defence of the Western political 
and social order, not only against the political and propa- 
ganda action of the Soviet Government, but also against 
the process of social transformation in the conditions which 
prevailed in the West after the war. Therefore, it was not 
possible at that time to distinguish between NATO prepa- 
rations for the struggle against aggression on the one hand, 
and against social changes on the other. In NATO propa- 
ganda and in its activities in the economic field, these two 
actions were merged into a single endeavour, and the 
strengthening of one was justified by the necessity of the 
other. 

Seen in this light and in the light of the Western con- 
ceptions and aims, NATO undoubtedly had some success in 
the period of international tension. This success was achie- 
ved partly through the efforts of the Member States them- 
selves, particularly of the United States, and partly through 
the errors of Soviet policy and the general development of 
the political and economic situation in Europe. If one takes 
into account the Soviet.policy of that time and the tenden- 
cies it displayed, NATO played a positive role in interna- 
tional politics during the cold war period, and so con- 
tributed to the maintenance of world peace. 

But whether that-role will remain its historical role 
will depend on its new activities in changed circumstances. 
It was a positive instrument during a temporary interna- 
tional situation, which was characterized by sharpness and 
tension. between the two blocs, but it is doubtful whether - 
it could retain its positive qualities as an instrument of 
international cooperation likely to lead to normal relations 
in the world. 

The difference between the system of United Nations 
collective security, which does not put up any obstruction 
to the development of international cooperation, and NATO 
is to be found also in the fact that the United Nations sy- 
stem is an objective system of international order, which 
does not rest on.the assumption that a given State or a 
group of States are potential aggressors, while NATO has a 
definite opponent in view. The entire NATO strategy, plans 
and preparations are determined in accord with the assump- 
tion that opponent will launch an attack. Owing to all this, 
it would be difficult for NATO to give up its fundamental 
aim and become an objective system of collective security, 
which, as such, would be unnecessary alongside the United 
Nations. ; 

As an organized bloc of definite powers against another 
bloe of definite powers it cannot facilitate, but only obstruct, 
the establishment of the necessary confidence for the deve- 
lopment of peaceful international cooperation. Because 
today the technique of war is so advanced and weapons 
are constantly improved, blocs are no suitable factors for 
the setting up of the needed balance of forces as they were 
in the time when the production of armaments was stagna- 
ting, and they only force one another to go on producing 
newer and more destructive weapons. And races in arma- 
ment and in the strengthening of armed forces do not 
create an atmosphere in which peaceful cooperation can 
develop. 

Further, NATO’s ideological character and ideological 
exclusiveness is another organic obstruction which prevents 
it from. becoming a factor of wide international cooperation 
in Europe. It is a closed bloc. And international coopera- 
tion is not encouraged by military and ideological blocs 
without a wide application of the principle of coexistence 
or without full respect for the independence and internal 
orders of individual States. 


All these characteristics of NATO, which iis the pro- 
duct of a definite epoch in international relations, are not 
the consequence exclusively of the conceptions of the Atlan-. 
tic Powers, but also of the policy of the opposing side, which. 
can be subjected to the same criticism, and which puts up. 
just as equal an obstruction to the endeavours. made to 
eliminate international tension and to establish constructive 
international cooperation. Owing to all this, the process of 
transition from a period of cold war and international ten- 
sion to a period of active and peaceful international coexi- 
stence and constructive international cooperation is influ- 
enced by the laws of reciprocal causality which greatly 
complicate and retard such process. 
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Ignorance or Something Else 


ras AN ANSWER TO A LEADING ARTICLE IN THE LONDON PERIODICAL ,,THE ECONOMIST” 


T would be difficult to say what provoked the Lon- 
] don periodical the ,,.Economist” in the number of 26th 

February to publish on its editorial page a strange 
commentary on Yugoslavia’s home and foreign policy. 
Judging by what was written in this leading article it could 
have been prompted as much by the tendencies of Yugo- 
slavia’s internal development on the principles of socialist 
democracy as by the principles which form the basis of 
her independent and peaceful foreign policy. However that 
may be, the establishment of its motives would not call for 
our consideration if the writer of the editorial had not trea- 


‘ted Yugoslav policy in a way which revealed how out of 


touch he is with the times in which he is living. Let us be 
more explicit: it is not, as; may be concluded from the arti- 
cle, a matter of the ignorance of the hard core and the 
principles of Yugoslav policy, but of a phenomenon which 
can only be described as absurd namely, that of approaching 
the problem of contemporary international. relations, of 
peace and international co-operation, from a point of view 
which is exactly a hundred and twelve years behind the 
times. 

Sincerity is still one of the cardinal virtues, and it is 
to the credit of the writer of the editorial in question, that 
at the very beginning of the article, he expresses with re- 
markable candidness his lack of sympathy for Yugoslavia’s 
internal policy. He is, of course, entitled to his opinion, since 
it goes without saying that there is nothing wrong in one 
person’s approving of the internal organization of a country, 
and another person’s disapproving of it. The trouble begins 


‘when that person arrogates to himself the moral right to 


lecture on political freedom to a sovereign country and, 
what is more, misrepresents the facts. That he should do 
this, reflects no credit upon the writer of the leading 
article in question. He embarks upon an undertaking which 
is unfair when he criticizes Yugoslavia’s internal political 
development in the light of his own personal convictions, 
forgetting the existence of objective facts. When he does 
this, the motives behind his dissatisfaction become per- 
fectly clear: he gloats because it is ,unlikely that the 
Yugoslav leopard will really change its spots, even though 
it has grown considerably more benign” and that.,,it is 
already perfectly plain that it (the Yugoslav Regime) will 
never allow more than the most exiguous vestiges of ge- 


nuine political liberty”. 


If we go further and add a few conclusions and refe- 
rences thrown in at random and directed at the Yugoslav 
system, it becomes apparent that the editor of the ,,Eco- 
nomist” is most disturbed by the fact that — to use his 
own words — ,,the Yugoslav leopard will not change its 
spots”. It is incomprehensible to him how a small country 
may claim an independent position and choose its own 
course of internal development when, by some probable 
logic of the last century the fate of a country doomed to 
be an eternal appendage either of a great power or of a 
great bloc, is decided beforehand. The fact that, according 
to the modern conception of democracy, the independent 
policy and the way of life of a country aré not among the 
things which may be changed according to the wishes and 
tastes of this or the other individual, is, for the anonymous 
writer of the editorial in the ,.Economist,” a proof of in- 
gratitude towards those from whom — let us say — eco- 
nomic aid is received. Indeed, not one of us has the right 
to bear a grudge against the ,Economist” for confining 
its way of thinking within the limits of traditions which 
have been renounced by our age, but it is ungrateful not 
to say intolerable to claim the right to pass judgment on 
the policy of a sovereign’ country merely because it fails 
to correspond to the conceptions of international relations 
such as ‘certain of its. critics create in accordance with 


their own individual convictions. The arbitrary. assumption 
of such a right is, in its spirit and intentions, tantamount 
to something which has today in the practice of interna- 
tional relations acquired a very bad reputation, namely 
an attempt to interfere in the internal affairs of sovereign 
countries. ; 

The ,Economist” directed its main attack against th 
views on the need for active co-existence on the basis 
of definite principles pertaining to all countries without - 
distinction, which Marshal Tito, President of the F. P. R. 
of Yugoslavia expressed during his visit to India and 
Burma. These views are well known and are clearly for- 
mulated in the mutual declarations issued in New Delhi 
and. Rangoon. and are understood by the majority of pe- 
aceloving people throughout the world 2#: the necessary 
alternative to the terrible danger which threatens huma- 
nity as a result of the persistent tendency to divide the 
world into opposing. blocs which are armed to the teeth. 
It is natural that independent countries should be the first 
to point to this way of the progress of humanity through 
peace and active co-existence. But the writer of the edi- 
torial may have another attitude to all this and there is 
no objection to that. He may consider that present world 
tension does not primarily spring from the existence of 
great power blocs and their opposition, or that small coun- 
tries cannot play an independent role, or that their efforts 
to secure peace do not present a ,,bright picture’. Accor- 
ding to the rules of democracy all that must be tolerated 
as the opinion of a journalist or of an editorial board. We 
need not agree with such an opinion, but we may none- 
theless discuss it.in a friendly way. But what is wrong with 
the leader of the ,,Economist”’, and what according to those 
same rules cannot be tolerated is to be found in such sen- 
tenees. as the following: 

But the West can legitimately feel aggrieved at the 
way in which Marshal Tito continually paints a smudged 
and distorted picture of the setting in which Yugoslavia 
performs its role. He even once went so far as to tell 
his Burmese hosts that the big blocs would prevent the 
smaller powers from playing an independent part... If 
he really believes that, then one can only conclude.. 
that he has not yet outgrown his Stalinist upbringing... 
The Marshal completely ignores the fact that the smaller 
powers can enjoy luxury... only because the West has 
built up its armed strength as a bulwark against Soviet 
expansionism. It is unlikely, to say the least, that he 
himself would have ‘emerged so triumphantly from his 
long duel with Stalin if he had not been in effect protec- 
ted by the NATO shield”. 

Of those who love to pour from their pens fine-soun- 
ding phrases on the subject of democracy at least enough 
tolerance might be expected to acknowledge the most ele- 
mentary right of others to form their own opinions and 
make their own decisions freely. But, to all appearances, 
the evil lies, not in differences of opinion, but in some- 
thing which the ,.conomist” has not explained to us at 
all: namely what legitimate or any other kind of right 
has he or any-cne else to. dictate to a country, simply 
because it is small and independent, how it should think 
and behave? Apart from the fact that the ,.Economist” 
denies any future to small countries unless they place 
themselves under the protection of one of the big power 
blocs, and that it forgets important dates” in the recent 
past e. g. that Yugoslavia came into conflict with the 
Soviet Union when NATO as an organization was still being 
planned. But that is negligible in comparison with the 
attitude with which the ,,Economist” observes contempo- 
rary international relations. This distinguished periodical 
was founded as far back as 1843 when it was considered 
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in the big capitals that the ,,pacification” of small coun- 
tries which showed signs of emancipation towards inde- 
pendence was the normal and legitimate right of a great 
power. Then a sinfie expedition, let us say a battalion 
of well-trained riflemen was sufficient for such ,,pacifi- 
cation”. But the world’s progress from 1843 to the present 
day has left far behind the conception and psychology 
of colonialism. Small nations are no longer pawns in the 
games of great powers, but the masters of their own inter- 
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nal and foreign policies. It would be natural to expect 
that the ..Economist” had adapted its manner of thinking 
and its journalistic activities to the historical changes ta- 
king place in the world. 


Unfortunately even with the greatest willingness to 
believe in such an evolution, we cannot help but see in 
this editorial strong traces of the haunting spirit of 
the past. 


The Awakening of Austria 


declared at the League of Nations that Austria was an 

integral part of the German Reich. A week before the 
Hitlerite hordes had marched into Austria without meeting 
the least resistence. Moreover, witnesses and photographs of 
this entry of German troops into Austrian towns and the Au- 
strian capital prove that the conqueror was welcomed en- 
thusiastically while at the same time outrages against the 
Jews and anti-Hitlerites were increasing. I do not want to 
conclude from this that the whole of Austria was converted 
to Nazism. In every country masses can always be found 
which acclaim military parades or offer their services to 
the conqueror of the day. There were many d/sillusioned 
Austrians who saw in Hitler the man who, through social 
reforms which were constantly dinned into their ears, 
would establish order and provide work and bread. More- 
over, was not the new conqueror a fellow-countryman, a son 
of Austria bringing victory to his native land (Hitler was 
born in Braunau, Upper-Austria) and uniting this poor Re- 
public without a future with an immense and powerful 
Germany? Had not the Leader of the Government, Dr. 
Schuschnigg, taken leave of the Austrian people in his moving 
farewell speech of the 11th of March and were not the pro- 
tests of the Western Democracies merely empty words? 
What was the use of resistence? Was it better either to stay 
at home or to pay respect to the powerful conqueror of 
the day? ; 

All this was felt in the acquiescence of the Austrian 
people and I would be the first to eondemn those who did 
not believe it necessary to support that small heroic hand- 
ful of Socialists, Catholics, Democrats, and Communists who 
first put up resistance and to whom all the greater credit 
is due since they were few in number, isolated and scatte- 
red throughout a country which had remained in an em- 
bryonic state. 

On the 18th of March 1938, Austria, in the same way 
as the Austrian Democracy four years earlier, had ceased 
to live, or at least had disappeared as a free and indepen- 
dent nation from the great family of nations. The passivi- 
ty of the Western Democracies had sanctioned Hitler’s acts 
of violence to take place. 

Was Austria dead? No In Moscow on the 30th of 
October 1943, the Governments of Great Britain, the So- 
viet Union and the United States of America declared 
that Austria had been .,the first free country to become 
the victim of Nazi aggression and that she ought to be 
liberated from German domination”. They pronounced the 
German occupation of Austria as non-existent and unlaw- 
ful (certain official texts speak of ,.occupation” and others 
of ,annexation”) and made the re-establishment of an in- 
dependent Austria one of their war aims, However, the 
famous signatories of this Declaration, Roosevelt, Chur- 
chill and Stalin, said in the last paragraph, ,,Austria must 
not forget that she took part in the war on the side of 
Hitler’s Germany and that a certain responsibility is in- 
cumbent on her from which she cannot escape; moreover 
— in the final ruling — the part which she played in the 
struggle for her liberation will be taken into account.” 
Later on France joined this Declaration. 


Many comments could be made on the contradiction 
between the first paragraph of this document, making 
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Austria the first victim of Nazi aggression, and the last 
paragraph, attributing to her a certain responsibility for 
fighting on the side of Nazi Germany. It would also be 
useful, from the point of view of international law, to 
decide whether Austria was annexed or occupied by 
Germany, but that would prolong a study that is already 
long enough. It is however the question of the existence 
of Austria which is involved. No one, no power has clai- 
med that the occupation of Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Belgium, France etc. by German troops terminated the de 
jure existence of these countries. The Moscow Declara- 
tion does not for a moment allow the assumption that 
Austria’s existence could be called into question. Does it 
not speak of ,,the re-establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Austria’? However the question has been raised 
,Does Austria exist?” 


A Court Decision which Created a Sensation - : 


Why this question, it will be asked? 

Very well, it is not we but Germany and even cer- 
tain Austrians themselves who are asking it. ‘ 

We shall give only a brief outline of this delicate pro- 
blem of German property in Austria which the Allies 
either did not know how to or did not want to control by 
precise regulations and which allows German- economic 
circles — supported by certain Austrians (who are moti- 
vated by private interests or by their hatred of nationali- 
zation, the most important German estates being nationa- 
lized) — to exert pressure upon, that is to say blackmail 
Austrian economy and politics. It is only recently, follo- 
wing a pseudo-interview with the Austrian Chancellor; 
Herr Raab, published by the ,Stiid-Deutsche 
Zeitun g”, that the Socialists, led by Vice-Chancellor 
Schaerf, made it known that this problem could not be 
solved by Germany but by the Allies, who have pledged 
to restore to Austrian economy what is in fact an inte- 
gral part of that economy. With regard to the private esta- 
tes of smaller value, there would be no objection to con- 
sidering their restitution to their German owners, it being 
understood that it is the Allies who have to settle the 
question and that moreover, Austria too has counter-claims 
against Germany on account of the depredations of the 
German Authorities, whose victims were Austria’s public 
funds, banks, Assurance Societies, Savings Banks etc. The 
Chancellor, Herr Raab, and the People’s Party, of which 
ke is the leader, have taken the same attitude. And so we 
have witnessed in this problem a revival of Austrian pa- 
triotism, caused by the clumsiness and the excessiveness 
of the German claims. It was high time for this to happen. 

But this Austrian revival was above all the result of 
the decision of the Federal Administrative Court in Ber- 
lin, a kind of Council of State, which asserts that Au- 
strians living in Germany have not lost the German na- 
tionality which they acquired as a result of the decision 
of the 18th of March 1938 made by the Nazi authorities 
and turning Austria into a German province. 

This staggering decision, although juridically beyond 
dispute, shook all those Austrians who refused to believe 
in a German menace out of their torpor. There were even 
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many Austrians who envied the ,,German miracle” and 
the fact that the Great Powers solicited Germany’s favour 
and made her the arbiter of their differences. In Austria 
there was no more hesitation in looking back with regret 
on the good times of Nazism, they remembered the prospe- 
rity that Hitler had brought to the country, and Hitler 
was only reproached with one thing — not having won 
the war. The liberators of 1945 had become occupiers 
responsible for all that was bad. They refused to under- 
stand that this four-power occupation — which I deplore 
— had contributed much more to the political stability of 
Austria than the wisdom of the Austrian political leaders, 
and that in any case it had saved Austria from the fate 
of her Eastern neighbours or from foundering in a strug- 
gle, on the scale of those of the First Republic. The occu- 
pation had saved this exhausted country from a heavy 
military budget at the time when the occupiers were obli- 
ged and still are obliged to import foreign currency, in 
brief — and I understand this very well — the occupiers 
had become the scape-goat, the alibi that is used when 
things do not go as they should. Doubtless, certain abuses 
such as the seizure by the Russians of some of the eco- 
nomic wealth of the country, the military excesses com- 
mon to all the occupying forces. the restriction of the 
powers of the Austrian Government and Parliament — 
which sometimes went to ridiculous lengths and even as- 
sumed a clumsy and inhuman character on the part of 
the Russian authorities as in the case of authorizing heli- 
eopters or light aeroplanes to help in the avalanche emer- 
gency — are regrettable. Moreover, the four-power occu- 
pation of Austria has contributed to a rapprochement with 
Germany, which is likewise occupied, and led to a certain 
solidarity between Austria and Germany against the con- 
querors of 1945. Gestures and manifestations in favour of 
the victims of 1945 have been increasing noticeably while 
at the same time the victims of Nazism were forgotten and 
left to their distress. Marshal Kesselring has been able to 
move freely in Austria and was received ceremoniously 
with music and flowers, even by high dignitaries. The 
meetings of war-veterans have assumed alarming propor- 
tions — such as the wearing of Nazi decorations and the 
exalting of the German Army, in brief, an atmosphere 
reminiscent of the beginning of Nazism has developed in 
Austria, an atmosphere which alarmed Austria’s best fri- 
ends and those Austrians themselves who had struggled 
for the independence of their country. The Russians, then 
the Allied Council by a unanimous vote, even ¢he Govern- 
ment and its Minister of the Interior, Herr Helmer, had 
to threaten with punishment those whose noisy manifes- 
tations were compromising the Austrian cause. Helmer 
himself had courageously to take the side of a policeman 
who was attacked by the Neo-Nazi press for his exploits 
in the resistance movement. 


Germany has the Say 
During a solemn meeting the Austrian Parliament pro- 
tested unanimously against the decision of the Court of 


Berlin. Both Government and Parliament demanded an 
official declaration from the West German Government. 
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Even those who had spoken of an invisible frontier between 
Germany and Austria joined the protest of the Commu- 
nists, Socialists and the People’s Party. I had the impres- 
sion from this historic and unexpected meeting that Au- 
stria had been reborn. She had become aware of 
herself, or rather she had taken fright. Fear of what? 
Fear of whom? Of the excessiveness of German aspirations, 
or of the reaction which the passivity of certain Austrian 
circles whether official or unofficial might create among 
the Allies, and particularly among the Russians? Was it 
not paradoxical to claim themselves the victims of German 
and Nazi aggression and simultaneously to permit German 
infiltration of Austria to increase every day, to mortgage 
Austria’s independence which they claimed at the same time? 

Austria both officially and unoficially, understood that 
it was high time to react, to dispel all doubts, to take up 
her position and choose... She has chosen... Austria. 

The Vienna daily newspaper, ,Neues Oester- 
reich” had asked the German Chancellor Dr. Adenauer, 
a considerable time ago, to declare that his Government, 
in the name of Western Germany, had no claims on Au- 
stria. The Chancellor remained silent. However, Herr Gro- 
tewohl, President of the East German Government, had 
strongly condemned the Berlin judges and stated that the 
German Democratic Republic had pledged itself to respect 
Austrian independence. Dr. Adenauer could remain silent 
no longer. He finally replied to the ,,Neues Oesterreich” 
but his reply was considered inadequate by the Austrian 
leaders and members of Parliament. The German Govern- 
ment, amazed by this reaction then made an official sta- 
tement which left part of the question unsettled. Austria 
expects. ‘an “‘o- 1 fic ra? an d “tot alan nu i- 
ment of the Nazi laws in Germany which 
confront the Austrians with the fact of the ,,Anschluss”. 
Already certain German newspapers are expressing sur- 
prise at such a demand. Herr Schaerf, the Socialist Vice- 
Chancellor of Austria, deputizing for the Chancellor, Herr 
Raab, refuses to give way. This demand has become his 
slogan and the Austrian Socialist Party now presents 
itself as the most ardent champion of Austrian indepen- 
dence which it had formerly defended only from the ,,Rus- 
sian menace.” The People’s Party — with the exception of 
Herr Gorbach, whose clumsy declarations are a source of 
embarrassment to his political friends — make up the 
chorus. The Catholic newspaper .,.Die Furche” which has 
continually acted as an independent participant in this 
struggle for Austria, demands that Austria should free herself 
from American as well as from Russian pressure, and fi- 
nally conduct her own policy. We are witnessing the birth 
of Austrian national feeling which had hitherto. never exi- 
sted, especially under the First Republic. ,,It is not a resur- 
rection but a birth’, I was told by a politician well versed 
in Central European affairs. 

It is the birth of a small nation, undoubtedly, but a 
nation which, because of its geographical position at one 
of the nerve-centres of Europe, can, if it no longer falls 
into the same errors which have contributed to its suf- 
fering in the past, play an important part in the develop- 
ment of events in the near future, a peaceful role which 
is once more the lot of this last bridge between East and 
West, a bridge which no storms will be able to destroy. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Industrial machinery, plants, metal constru- 
ctions and spare parts, tools, instruments and 
other metal fabrics 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UNDER THE 
MOST FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS: 


All types of tools, ball bearings, winding material, hardware, 
armatures and fittings, rubber products, technical felt, indu- 
strial diamonds, technical glass, abrasive material, sanitary 
material, various technical material, measuring and controlling 
instruments, typewriters and calculating machines, various 
other machinery and wide consumption items. 


ALSO DEALS IN REEXPORTS. 


Rich assortment of goods on stock. 


Agencies in Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo and Novi Sad 
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Telecommunication Equipment 
Automatic Telephone Exchanges 
Telephone Instruments 
Accessories 


Selenium Rectifiers 
Sound Film Equipment complete 


for 35 mm films 
and for 16 mm films 


Electric Equipment for Trucks 
Dynamos for Bicycles 
Electric Hand Drills 


Type EVS 1—10 mm 
Type EVS 3—32-mm 
chucks and all spare parts 


Electrical Measuring Instruments 
Single-phase Watt hour meters 
Panel Mounting Instruments 
Portable Instruments 
Precision Laboratory Instruments 
Thermical Measuring Instruments 
Accessories for Electrical Measuring 
Instruments 


Electrical Material and Outfits 
Standard Parts 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


The Inner Conflicts of Trade Unionism in Great Britain 


G..D...H. CORE 


Professor of the Oxford University 


have brought to a head the conflict that has been 

going on for a long time past inside the vast Tran- 
sport and General Workers’ Union. This Union, of which 
Ernest Bevin was General Secretary for many years, had 
in 1954 a membership of more than a million and a quarter 
and was by far the largest Trade Union in Great Britain 
and, I think, in the world... In 1950, the latest year for 
which I have detailed figures, it had 474,000 transport 
workers and 620,000 others among its membership. These 
others came from a very wide range of industries and ser- 
vices — engineering, shipbuilding, chemicals, building, go- 
vernment and local government services, power services 
and agriculture being the bigger groups... 

Almost at the same moment as the Dockers the London 
Gasworkers set up a Trade Union and fought a successful 
struggle for the eight hours day... 

It thus developed into the present-day National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, covering no less wide 
a range of occupations than the T. and G.W.U., but having 
its main nucleus not in the transport trades but in municipal 
and public utility services. The N.U.G.M.W. had risen by 
1954 to a membership of about 790,000: so that the two 
great ’general’ Unions had between them well over two 
million members, out of a total of eight millions in the 184 
Unions affiliated to the British Trades Union Congress. 


These two Unions are rivals in seeking membership and 
collective bargaining rights over most of the occupations 
they cover. In effect, they cover any occupation for which 
no fully recognised separate Union exists, and also a great 
many less skilled occupations in industries which have se- 
parate Unions of their own. But for the most part they 
operate well enough to avoid serious friction... 

Actually, the trouble inside the T. and G.W.U. has been 
almost entirely confined to its dock and passenger transport 
membership... 

One part of the trouble arises out of the fact that the 
conditions of collective bargaining have been radically alte- 
red in recent years. In most industries, including the docks, 
local and sectional bargaining have been replaced by all-in 
national bargaining under national agreements which lay 
down the exact procedures to be observed in cases of dispu- 
te and forbid all stoppages of work until the prescribed 
procedures have been fully used. This national bargaining 
is apt to seem immensely remote to the worker on the job. 
He feels that he can do little or nothing to affect what is 
done; and he often concludes that the far-off leaders who 
do the actual bargaining have no real understanding of 
his affairs — of where the shoe pinches. him or his mates. 
National bargaining means laying down uniform rules to 
apply to circumstances that are by no means fully uni- 
form, or at any rate involves great difficulties in adapting 
the general rule to each particular case. But the Union, 
having entered into a national agreement with the emplo- 
yers’ organisation, feels under an obligation to keep it: so 
that when a body of men who object to what has been 
done in their name get tired of waiting till the long-drawn- 
out procedures have been gone fully through, and come out 
on strike for redress, they find their Union not defen- 


Tos recent strikes of dock workers and London busmen 


ding them but reproving them for indiscipline and agreeing 
with the employers that no negotiations can be allowed to 
take place until work has been resumed... Many dockers 
view with deep distrust a system which makes their own 
Union a party to disciplining them. The Union, they feel, 
ought to be always on their side, never on the employers’ 
side against them. And I must say that I agree with them 
in this feeling... : ‘ 

Indeed, Arthur Deakin and his fellow-leaders ‘are evi- 
dently puzzled at the growth of discontent with their leader- 
ship among men who are much better off than they were 
themselves in the working days of their youth. They feel 
there must be some simple explanation of this unrest among 
their members; and many of them think they have found it 
in the machinations of the small. number of Communists in 
the Trade Union ranks... It is, of course, an undeniable 
fact that the Communists acutely dislike Arthur Deakin and 
have actively supported most of the strikes that have taken 
place without the authorisation of his Union; but nobody 
has explained how they can be able to bring many thou- 
sands of non-Communist workers out on strike without 
strike pay unless there are real and strongly felt grievances 
in these workers’ minds. Communist agitation has become a 
standing scapegoat, not only with most.of the press, but 
with many Trade Union leaders as well. It serves to hold 
them blameless when things go amiss; and they have a 
strong confidence that they are blameless, and their recal- 
citrant members quite in the wrong. 

In this particular case of the dockers I believe a large 
part of the trouble to be attributable to altered. conditions 
of work. The decasualisation of labour and the concession 
of a guaranteed wage have been accompanied, perhaps ne- 
cessarily, by a considerable tightening up of discipline. Men 
have less power than they used to have to choose their 
workmates and to form squads of friends to work regularly 
together... They have not yet adjusted themselves to the 
new state of affairs in which they are recognised as skilled 
workers entitled to better wages and to some security. They 
do not trust their employers to play fair; and when the 
Union appears to be backing the employers in enforcing the 
agreements it has signed they lose faith in their Union too. 
This is not the result of Communist propaganda: it is sheer 
human nature. 

Trade Union leaders find it hard to believe this. They 
expect their member's to be grateful for the gains that have 
been secured for them and to be prepared to take the 
rough with the smooth. To a great extent, many of them 
have almost ceased to think of the Unions as primarily 
fighting organisations: instead they have come to believe 
that most important employers are reasonable people with 
whom it is possible to arrive at satisfactory agreements 
without resort to the strike weapon. They have been greatly 
affected by working for six years or so under a Labour 
Government and for five years before that under a war 
Coalition in which Labour Ministers held the key positions 
on the home industrial front. They were well aware of the 
economic difficulties which confronted British industry after 
the war and made necessary a joint effort to re-build pro- 
ductivity and regain lost markets abroad; and they still 
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believe this collaboration to be vital despite the return of 
a Conservative Government to power. They are no longer 
fighting a class-war; they are only seeking to get for their 
members what they think can be got without plunging the 
British economy into a dangerous mess. This attitude did 
not prevent the Trades Union Congress, even while the 
Labour Government was still in power, from rejecting the 
doctrine of ’wage-restraint’ which had been accepted during 
the years immediately after 1945; but despite the formal 
repudiation of this doctrine, the Unions for the most part 
followed a policy of moderation in their demands, and con- 
tinued to accept arbitration in preference to strike action 
as a final resort, even when this had ceased to be legally 
obligatory. 

There is indeed very little militancy to-day in British 
Trade Unionism as a whole. The maintenance of full employ- 
ment and the readiness of arbitration tribunals, in the 
last resort, to concede moderate wage-increases, have taken 
the edge off industrial unrest; and the centralisation of 
bargaining in the hands of national bodies has been a 
powerful factor making for industrial peace... Indeed, there 
has been no year since 1926 — year of the General Strike 
— in which the number of days’ work lost through strikes 
and lock-outs has been at all comparable with what happe- 
ned during the period between 1919 and 1926. The number 
of strikes has been considerable in some years; but most 
of them have been small, and few have lasted for long. 

These small, short, and for the most part unofficial 
strikes have arisen in the main out of local grievances, often 
confined to a single establishment... Not Communist agi- 
tation, but instinctive solidarity, is most often at the bottom 
of them; and they occur most in trades in which there are 
strong Trade Union traditions and among highly skilled 
workers, They are most frequent in the coal mines, where 
conditions cannot be highly standardised and particular gri- 
evances are continually turning up. That they are not much 
more frequent than they actually are is due to the large 
extent of apathy and passivity in many Unions, especially 
those which consist mainly of less skilled workers without 
strong: Trade Union traditions. 

The British Trade Unions are indeed faced to-day with 
something of a dilemma arising out of their increased nu- 
merical strength and the fuller recognition they have achi- 
eved. Where membership rises to, or approaches, 100 per 
cent, it is inevitable that the increase should be made up 
largely of relatively inactive members, many of whom have 
joined a Trade Union only because membership has become 
virtually a condition of getting or keeping a particular job. 
The militant and the keen form the majority as long as 
Trade Unions are small and-struggling: the others join only 
when the tide is flowing in the Union’s favour; and for the 
most part they are content to play an almost passive role. 
In Great Britain, most employers — at all events, most big 
employers — have learnt by now that it suits their interest 
best to encourage or at least not to oppose the enrolment of 
their employees in Trade Unions and to endeavour to come 
to terms with the Unions under which these bodies will 
serve as means of disciplining their members, as well as 
of bargaining on their behalf. A return of serious unem- 
ployment might speedily alter this attitude; but so far there 
has been no such return to the conditions that existed in 
the 1930s. Accordingly, in the majority of cases, Trade 
Union leaders and representative employers have been 
getting along quite comfortably together, and the militants 
in both camps have usually been overruled. 


The bad side of this development is that the Trade 
Unions have some tendency to turn into vast bureaucratic 
bargaining machines, in which there is but little incentive 
for the majority of their members to take any active inte- 
rest. For the time being, this may appear not to matter 
greatly, as long as the conditions of bargaining continue to 
be on the whole favourable to the workers because of full 
employment. The doubt is whether Unions whose members 
have been used to having things done for them rather to 
doing them for themselves would be able to maintain their 
power if conditions turned unfavourable. In the last resort, 
the strength of a Trade Union depends not only on the 
numbers enrolled in it but also on the depth of their 
loyalty and on their willingness to undergo privations on its 
account. Trade Unionism was built up by men and women 
who fought and made sacrifices for it under adverse and 
intimidating conditions: without such men and women it 
could never have established its power. T’he question is 
whether it is breeding this type of member to-day, in large 
enough numbers to stand the strain of adversity and re- 
sumed struggle. 

Most of all the question is whether this is being done 
in the vast Unions which have succeeded in recent years in 
enrolling a high proportion of the less skilled workers. Are 
these Unions so big and made up of elements so diverse as 
to be incapable of real democracy and to turn unavoidably 
into bureaucracies concealing internal weakness behind an 
imposing facade of mass power? I have an uneasy feeling 
that this is the case with both the big general Unions and, 
to a smaller extent, with some of the other huge Unions 
which have opened their ranks to the less skilled. I hesitate 
to say that it would be better if these great amalgamations 
were broken up into smaller units — though in the case 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union I think there 
is much to be said for the view that the half million tran- 
sport workers would make a better showing if they were 
separated from the three-quarters of a million belonging to 
other occupations, This is, I believe, a special case: for the 
most part the urgent need seems to be internal reorgani- 
sation designed to bring about greater active participation 
by the rank-and-file by means of decentralisation of bar- 
gaining. This does not mean that national bargaining ought 
to be abandoned: it does mean that within the terms of 
national agreements there ought to be greater flexibility, 
so as to allow local and factory groups to adapt their terms 
to local conditions and also a simplification of machinery to 
prevent the processes of negotiation from being drawn out 
over too long a time. 

These modifications are difficult to bring about at pre- 
sent largely because of the exaggerated fears of Communism 
entertained by many of the leaders; for these fears make 
them reluctant to let any authority escape out of their 
own hands and cause them to mistake activity for disloyalty 
and especially to resist any attempt to put more bargaining 
power into the hands of workshop representatives. This 
attitude, of course, fits in with the pathological anti-Com- 
munism of some of the right-wing political leaders of La- 
bour and also of the American Trade Union leaders with 
whom the British leaders have established close relations. 
It is a most unhealthy state of affairs when leaders allow 
themselves to prefer inactive to active followers and damp 
down the lively minority because they suspect it of falling 
a prey to the machinations of the Communist Party. But 
that this tendency exists and iis strongest in the two great 
general Unions, it is, I fear, not possible to doubt. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Mirko BESAROVIC 


Assistant Federal Attorney General 


Yugoslav Financial Claims Abroad 


NDER the Law of 1952, on Public Attorneys, the 
| | Federal Attorney General and his deputies appear 

before the courts of law and other organs abroad on 
behalf of the Federation, the People’s Republics, districts, 
towns and municipalities and those of their institutions 
which enjoy the status of a corporate body. So far the 
Federal Attorney General’s Office has registered about 150 
disputes which involve foreign countries or foreign natio- 
nals. The total value of these disputes reach over 5.5 billi- 
on dinars — mostly unsettled claims arising from pre- 
war legal transactions with foreign countries. 

Especially numerous are financial claims of the pre- 
war Yugoslav enterprises (most of them in the process 
of winding-up now), which demand reimbursement from 
foreign firms for undelivered goods (machines, raw ma- 
terials etc.) for which they had duly paid. Thus, for in- 
stance, the ,,Purchasing Cooperative of Yugoslav Industri- 
alists’ demands from a Banking Institute of Zurich over 
4 million Swiss francs; the ,,Jagodina Industries” from J.J. 
Rieter & Co. of Winterthur, 884.900 Swiss francs; the 
»Enterprise of the Processing of Plant Fibres” of Mlade- 
novac from the Hambroz Bank, London (about 19.000 
pounds); the ,,Navigation Co. SOJ” from the National City 
Bank, New York (over 40.000 dollars); the ,,Leather Fac- 
tory” of SoStanj from N. Neider & Winheim, Vienna 
(79.393 schillings); the .Bankine Societies of Croatia’ froma 
German Bank in Osnabrtick (260.820 Reichsmarks); ,,Ignjat 
Gross & Sons” of Vinkovci from twenty German firms (over 
520000 Reichsmarks); ,Huter & Co.” of Maribor, from S.M. 
Salvago & Co. of Egypt (6.699 Egyptian pounds) etc. 

The liquidators of these Yugoslav enterprises and com- 
panies find themselves now in a very difficult position. 
On the one hand, they are expected to col- 
Peo epee oeses Cot Ss Ot t he ¢c 0 m.p'an i'e's, 
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and to submit the balance sheets to the competent 
authorities for approval. On the other hand foreign and 
home creditors have been demanding for some years now 
that their claims be met. T’he positive Yugoslav laws on 
the dissolution of enterprises give them the right to do 
so, but the liquidators can do nothing about it, for they 
have not enough liquid assets at their disposal to be able 
to defray all the claims of home and foreign creditors. 

And so it goes on from day to day. Years go by, and 
the process of winding-up the pre-war companies, which 
was started a long time ago, is still in progress. The cre- 
ditors are forced to wait, because certain foreign firms 
and banks decline to pay their debts. 

It often happens that foreign firms and banks refuse 
some of the former 
shareholders of the Yugoslay companies concerned are 
abroad, and they allegedly fear they might be sued and 
ordered to pay their claims too. The weakness of this ar- 
gument is evident, for holders of a certain number of 
shares cannot legitimately represent the pre-war Yugo- 
slav joint stock companies. The only persons who can do 


so are the liquidators, because the companies involved are 
being dissolved. But this is only an excuse. When the for- 
mer shareholders themselves demand payment, foreign 
firms say that they are responsible to the liquidators. This 
is correct, but even so, they do not act accordingly. 

It is not infrequent that foreign firms and banks 
few teow yuo ky of. O, moark er au Ss eno =f 
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eres t, and to evade — by disregarding  busi- 
ess ethics — the claims of the liquidators of the Yu- 
goslav enterprises, who, as a result, are not in position 
to settle.accounts with correct home and foreign creditors. 

This attitude of foreign firms is naturally harmful to 
the entire Yugoslav economy, which is thus deprived of 
considerable foreign currency funds, which could be bene- 
ficially used for the industrialization and electrification of 
the country. When one takes into account the considerable 
material sacrifices Yugoslavia has made in the Second 
World War — it is sufficient to mention that she lost more 
than 10% of her population — the negative attitude of 
some foreign firms towards justified Yugoslav demands is 
to be condemned even more sharply. 

In the post-war period, too, there were several cases 
in which foreign firms acted in an unfair manner towards 
the. Yugoslav economy. Thus, for instance, in 1949 the then 
General Yugoslav Directorate for Machinebuilding paid to 
» Wemeag”’, a Swiss firm of Zurich, 285.352 Swiss francs 
for certain machines, which were to be delivered to Yu- 
goslavia by the end of that year. However, ,,Wemeag” 
delivered only some of the machines ordered, so that it 
still owes Yugoslavia 111.259 francs, without reckoning any 
interest. : 

A similar thing happened with the Danish firm ,,Ven- 
ditor” of Copenhagen, with which the former Committee 
for Water Economy had concluded an agreement in 1948 
on the delivery of dredgers for the construction of the 
Danube-Tisa-Danube canal. Out of this deal ,,Venditor’” 
still owes to our country 485.357,76 Danish krones (over 
20 million dinars at official rates of exchange). All efforts 
— including visits to Denmark — to regulate this matter 
remained without results, because ,,Venditor”’ refuses to 
refund the money it has received for undelivered dredgers. 

The Yugoslav enterprise ,,AutOcentar” has lost several 
million French francs in its deals with the well known 
French motor car factory ,,Renault” and its agent ,,So- 
ema”, because they included the purchase tax in the sale 
price of cars and other goods it bought (about 15% of the 
sale price) although such tax does not apply to foreign 
buyers. In order to stimulate exports, France, like many 
other countries exonerated foreign customers from this tax, 
bu tea ce nears ty It’ ean dig, Stoverm avimitio osk? aids 
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doing ,,Renault” and ,,Soema” did not harm the enterprise 
,Autocentar”, only, but also the entire Yugoslav economy, 
i. e. individual buyers of their cars, who had to pay them 
15% higher than the price determined by legal French 
regulations. 

It is certain that the negative attitude of ,,Renault”, 
.90ema”, ,,Venditor” and ,,Wemeag” towards justified Yu- 
goslav claims — unless changed — will not act as an 
encouragement for the expansion of business connections 
with them. 


Unfounded Foreign Claims on Yugoslavia 


In contrast to these pre- and post-war Yugoslav claims, 
for which some firms abroad do not show enough under- 
standing, it frequently happens that individuals or firms 
from abroad come forward with unjust claims, demanding 
payment for something they have no legal title to or for 


something that has already been paid. In most 
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which are used by unscrupulous lawyers abroad, for it has 
been shown that they take advantage of insufficiently clear 
contractual formulations and try to obtain payment for 
what might. have been already paid. 

Such is, for instance, the case with the French com- 
pany ,,Société Européenne d’Etudes et d’Entreprises”, which 
in 1953 demanded that Yugoslavia should pay it the diffe- 
rence between the pre-war debt for the construction of 
lume Veles—trilep rauiway tine and the present value of 
the sum (due to the devaluation of the franc), although 
an agreement concluded between the French and Yugo- 
slav Governments on November 18, 1950, fixed the total 
Yugoslav pre-war debt at 145.621.307 francs. This amount 
the Yugoslav government paid in full in September 1952, 
and the ,,Société Européenne” asked for the said difference 
some time after, in the spring of the following year. In 
this case the Federal Attorney General refused to name 
a Yugoslav arbiter, considering that no arbitration can 
take place, because the entire pre-war debt had been paid, 
and because the agreement of 1950 had superseded an ear- 
lier agreement concluded in 1932. 

This legal matter is now before the President of the 
Civil Tribunal of Lausanne. The Yugoslav public justly 
expect that the President of the Tribunal will refuse to 
name a Yugoslav arbiter, the more so since official French 
circles have declared themselves in favour of the Yugo- 
slav view. If nevertheless, an arbiter is appointed, the 
& Prebeit ra tia. 0a wos ib Gia Lise oS yaalaaen'.d . Yau 
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There is a similar demand by a Dutch citizen, a certain 
Mr. Mozler, who filed a petition against Yugoslavia through 
the Dutch Legation in Belgrade. He demands payment 
for 12 bonds issued by the Chief Treasury in the Ministry 
of Finance of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia on April 22, 1931 
against shar’es in the nationalized Hungarian side-line rail- 
ways in Yugoslavia. 

How unfounded Mr. Mozler’s claim is, is best shown 
by the fact that his demand should have been settled by 
means of an international fund, which actually does not 
exist any longer, before 1932, when a moratorium from 
paying similar claims was proclaimed. Before that, a so 
called Fund ,,B” was set up in Basel in accordance with 
the Hague and Paris Agreements on Hungarian Repara- 
tions, the aim of which was to compensate the sharehol- 
ders in the former Hungarian side-line railways. The ca- 
pital of the sum (100 million gold crowns) was to be sup- 
plied in addition to Hungary also by Great Britain, France 
and Italy. It was on the basis of this Fund that in 1931 
Yugoslavia issued the said bonds to the former sharehol- 
ders. However, at the Lausanne Conference, in July 1932, 
a moratorium from the payment of claims against Fund 


»B“ was declared. Yugoslavia, too, approved 
tih:e+-m 0 reaitroonibarmy Doubt: aoe n= /G0-n Gd. ict oma 
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holders of bonds issued in 1931. To this effect Yugoslavia 
issued a declaration having power of law and published 
it in the Official Gazette on August 1, 1933 (it gave the 
numbers of all bonds, including those held by Mr. Mozler). 
This legal rule is today binding in the courts of law, so 
that every demand of this kind should be rejected with- 
out going into the substance of the matter. This is quite 


understandable when one bears in mind. that Yugoslavia 
was to meet her obligations by receipts from Fund ,,B” and 
that the Lausanne moratorium is still in force. To this 
we must add also the fact that two world wars have swept 
over the so called Hungarian side-line railways, so that 
little remains of what existed before 1914. 

Demands of this kind have already been considered by 
the courts, which gave their opinion on the matter. Such, 
for instance, was the case with the Credit Bank of *Bel- 
gium, whose claim for 86 million dinars was rejected in 
whole. The judgment has already become effective, and the 
plaintiff has paid the costs of the proceedings. 


Reciprocity in Inheritance Rights between Yugoslavia and 
the United States 


Seme time ago American courts made certain vague 
decisions, which made it difficult for Yugoslav citizens to 
effect a transfer of inherited property in the United Sta- 
tes. The reason for this was an earlier act of the High 
Court of California, which in one case wrongly concluded 
that there was no reciprocity in inheritance rights between 
the United States and Yugoslavia. True, the courts of Ca- 
lifornia and of the neighbouring states have abandoned 
this attitude lately, but the State Attorney of California 
does not yet show enough understanding in the conside- 
ration of the legacy of the late Karlo Taufer and Mika 
Vukovie (San Francisco). 

That reciprocity in the rights of inheritance Metered 
the United States and Yugoslavia exists cannot be disputed. 
To prove this it will suffice to mention only a few facts. 

First, this reciprocity is clearly determined in the Fe- 
deral People’s Assembly’s written interpretation of August 
1, 1953, of Article 2 of the Trade and Navigation Treaty 
between the United States and Serbia, concluded on Octo- 
ber. 2/14/, 1881, and of Article 5 of the Agreement on Fi- 
nancial Claims of the United States and United States 
Citizens, concluded between Yugoslavia and the United 
States on July 19, 1948. T'his interpretation is as follows: 
 »f he ita zens okt h es U init) eva itsit ae se 
j Same rights as'‘the citi- 
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real estate (underlined M.B.). Accordingly, they 
are entitled, under the same conditions as citizens of Yu- 
goslavia, to inherit landed property in the territory of 
the Federative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, both on 
the basis of law and on the basis of the will...” (Official 
Gazette No. 31, 1953). 

Second, that American citizens can inherit real estate 
in Yugoslavia and dispose of it just as citizens of Yugo- 
slavia is shown by Article 8 of the Law on Land and 
Buildings of 1954 which states: ,In the territory of Yugo- 
slavia foreign nationals may, on condition of reciprocity, 
acquire land and buildings through inheritance and dispose 
of them just as citizens of Yugoslavia, providing that the 
acquisition and disposition of such property is not other- 
wise regulated by international agreements’. 

Finally, the numerous decisions of the Yugoslav courts, 
by which various estates were transferred to American ci- 
tizens as property of their deceased relatives in Yugosla- 
via, particularly in 1953 and 1954, show that reciprocity 
in this field exists, and that there are no reasons for the 
indecision and reserve which some American organs have 
displayed in some cases in the last few years. 


Unjustified Acts by Some Foreign Lawyers 


It frequently happens that Yugoslav. citizens must en- 
gage American lawyers to represent their rights. There 
were cases in which poor services were rendered and the 
fees charged were so high that legal expenses ,.swallowed 
up” the entire inheritances. This is especially true of a firm 
of lawyers of Chicago, which acted on behalf of a Yugo- 
slav family F, in a dispute over the property of their close 
relative who had died in the United States in 1953. This 
firm ,,studied” the case and informed the relatives in Yu- 
goslavia that the widow of the deceased was the only 
legal heir, that is, that the close relatives of the deceased 
in Yugoslavia had no rights to his property, the value of 
which was estimated at over 300.000 dollars, 
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' However, the heirs in Yugoslavia did not take the 


firm’s information too seriously, and at the end of 1953 


one of them went to America to check the whole matter. 
Soon after his arrival there it was discovered that the 


‘court’s decision was wrong, because the alledged heiress 


was not divorced from her first husband, so that her se- 
cond marriage was not valid under American law. It was 
further established that at. the time when the decision was 
made the court was not aware that the deceased had 
brothers! and nephews still living in Yugoslavia. Now. 
after this turn in the case, the ,,widow”, who was procla- 
imed the only heiress, offers a compromise to the heirs 
from Yugoslavia, because she fears she might lose the 
entire inneritance. 

In some other cases, too, foreign. lawyers have been 
charging high fees from and rendering bad services to 
their Yugoslav clients. Thus, for instance, a lawyer of Mi- 


lan, Italy, represented a Yugoslav enterprise in a suit in- 
volving a sum of 365.000 liras, and charged 982.000 liras 
for his fees. Furthermore, he persuaded the court to make 
a decision obliging the Yugoslav enterprise to pay him 
an additional sum of 996.000 liras for the service rende- 
red. In this way, the lawyer’s fee was five times greater 
than the amount involved in the suit. 

A similar thing happened with an Istambul lawyer. 
He was commissioned to file a criminal petition against 
a certain person, who had damaged the Yugoslav economy 
by several million Swiss francs. The lawyer did not file 
the petition, because seven months later an amnesty was 
proclaimed, which covered the case involved as well. When, 
seeing that he had taken no steps in the matter, he was 
asked to return part of the fee paid in advance (5.000 Tur- 
kish pounds) he bluntly refused to talk. 


Yugoslavia’s Foreign Trade Relations 


In accordance with its constitutional obligations 
the Federal Executive Council submitted a report on 
its work in 1954 to the Federal People’s Assembly 
on March 7th. Beginning with this issue, the Review 
of International Affairs will publish extracts from 
the report of the Federal Executive Council which 
was debated at the March session of the Parliament. 


the country, Yugoslavia’s foreign trade policy was 

directed towards the strengthening and extension of 
trade relations with other countries, particularly towards 
the conquest of new markets for our manufacturing and 
machine industries which are developing steadily. 

The resumption of economic relations with the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe is akso part of the overall exten- 
sion of our trade contacts. The contractual regulation of 
trade exchange with these countries is currently under way. 

In the course of last year Yugoslavia concluded new 
trade agreements or extended existing instruments and 
other economic arrangements with a number of countries; 
contractual economic relations are being maintained with 
15 countries, while trading is carried on with another 20 
without formal contracts. 

The new Yugoslav foreign trade system led to the 
over increasing application of liberal trade policies by our 
partners, thus exerting a favourable influence on the 
expansion of our trade with these countries. 

The survey of foreign trade relations with individual 
countries and groups of countries indicates the scope and 
complexity of the problems which required solution. 


[: ‘accordance with the economic requirements of 


Foreign Trade Relations 


Western Germany was the leading Yugoslav foreign 
trade partner in 1954. The Trade Agreement of June 1954 
provides for the liberalization of trade with our country. 
This proved a major incentive for our exports which excee- 
ded 42 million dollars during the January—November 
period last year, or 64% over and above the level reached 
in the previous year. In accordance with the London T'rre- 
aty on German debts, talks were held on Yugoslav pre- 
war and wartime claims. Obligations stemming from so- 
cial insurance, unpaid wages and salaries, pre-war and 
wartime clearing claims and the claims of our Post admi- 


nistration and Railways constitute the legal basis of our 


claims. These talks were resumed in November 1954, but 
remained without result however and were therefore sus- 
pended indefinitely due to the lack of understanding shown 


‘on the German side for Yugoslavia’s justified claims. Ne- 


vertheless, we wish to believe, as more than ten years 
have elapsed since the end of the war and the claims of 


our citizens are still unsatisfied, that Germany will revise 
its attitude and make it possible to resume these talks 
and conclude them in the near future. 

For the second time in the postwar period our trade 
balance with Great Britain is passive this year. Trade was 
mainly maintained on the 1953 level. during the January- 
October period of 1954. In this context a characteristic fe- 
ature is the reduction of our timber exports to Great Bri- 
tain, as our exporters are finding more favourable but 
also less permanent markets elsewhere. Our exporters will 
have to strive to maintain this important market. On the 
other hand exports of Yugoslav industrial products to that 
country reveal a steady upward trend which favourably 
influences the structure of our trade exchange with Great 
Britain. 

The reduction of imports and the maintenance of ex- 
ports on more or less the same level as in 1953 led to a 
reduction of the negative balance of trade with France. 
However, the level of exports to that country could be 
notably increased. It was therefore proposed in the talks 
which were recently held in Paris that the French Govern- 
ment should allow for and increase Yugoslav exports, 
especially by raising the quotas regulating exports to the 
French overseas possessions and by liberalizing imports of 
Yugoslav goods into metropolitan France. 

Trade with Italy proceeds in accordance with existing 
agreements. Talks are in progress for the expansion of 
our economic relations with that country as well as for 
the conclusion of a general trade agreement and the cor- 
responding arrangements regulating credit facilities and 
technical cooperation. The problem of old claims was re- 
solved by determining a creditor balance of 30 million 
dollars (including also reparation claims) in favour of Yu- 
goslavia, which will be used for the purchase of industrial 
and other goods in Italy during the next three years. 


Owing primarily to strong international competition 
on the Belgian market, Yugoslav exports to that country 
are declining steadily thus impeding the stabilization of 
our balance of trade, which is permanently deficient in 
view of the substantial obligations incurred towards 
Belgium. 

As distinct from this tendency, the volume of our 
exports to Holland is augmenting steadily from year ‘to 
year, thus enabling the growing import requirements from 
this country to be covered by our exports to an ever gre3- 
ter extent. 

Trade relations with Switzerland are evolving within 
the traditional limits. A considerably liberal regime is ap- 
plied to our exports. 

Notwithstanding the fact that due attention is being 
devoted to our economic relations with Austria, it was 
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stated in the report, and our wish to have well developed 
economic relations with this country in addition to good 
political relations, trade has still not reached the level 
desired. 

Trade talks held with the Scandinavian countries by 
the end of 1953 have shown that the latter are equally 
interested in the expansion of trade. These countries are 
pursuing a liberal trade policy towards Yugoslavia. 

By the strengthening of friendly cooperation and the 
signature of the Treaty of Alliance with Turkey and 
Greece, still better conditions have been achieved as re- 
gards the further broadening of economic cooperation 
among the three Allies. Last year’s trade exchange with 
Turkey, which totalled 46 million dollars both ways, conti- 
nued without obstruction in the first half of 1954 and 
reached a volume of over 26 million dollars. Unforeseen 
difficulties caused by this year’s bad wheat harvest in 
Turkey led to the virtual cessation of Turkish exports to 
non-member countries of the EPU; this affected Yugoslav” 
imports notwithstanding the agreement with the Turkish 
government that Yugoslavia be accorded the same treat- 
ment of tripartite cooperation between Yugoslavia, Turkey 
unted to 37 million dollars in the January-October period 
of 1954, of which exports from Yugoslavia account for 
21 million and imports amount to 16 million dollars; that 
indicates that our exports rose normally while imports 
from Turkey mainly remained on the same level as in the 
previous year. In addition to substantial deliveries of in- 
vestment materials and various industrial equipment, the 
Yugoslav building enterprises are also carrying out a se- 
ries of projects in Turkey. 

Commodity exchange with Greece was more or less 
limited to the traditional headings. Livestock and livestock 
products account for 80% of our exports to Greece, although 
the necessary prospects exist for the improvement of the 
present structure. Our enterprises are striving to take part 
in investment projects in that country. 

There are many genuine prospects for the develop- 
ment of tripartite cooperation between Yugoslavia, Turkey 
and Greece in the field of economy. The Economic Sec- 
tion of the permanent Balkan Secretariat has recommended, 
inter alia, the institution of a tripartite technical assis- 
tance with a view to raising the yield per hectare and 
improving the quality of the products, the coordination of 
measures for the prevention of plant diseases, the coope- 
ration of industrial enterprises and their joint appearance 
on foreign markets, the establishment of a tripartite Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the exchange of commercial informa- 
tions, and tourist cooperation. 

Trade relations were renewed with some Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries last year. Barter arrangements in the 
aggregate value of 18.6 million dollars were concluded 
between Czechoslovak, Hungarian, East German, Soviet 
and Bulgarian enterprises and the Yugoslav Chamber of 
Foreign Trade. The main articles exported to these coun- 
tries include fresh and dried fruit, meat, wine, distilled 
wine, tobacco, hemp, caustic and ammontiac soda, etc., while 
petroleum, cotton, rolled materials, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical raw materials, anthracite, spare parts etc., consti- 
tute the principal imports. The above mentioned countries 
expressed the wish to normalize trade relations with Yu- 
goslavia. A one year trade and payments agreement was 
recently concluded with the Soviet Union and Hungary 
in Moscow and Belgrade respectively, while talks are in 
progress with Czechoslovakia, Poland and Bulgaria. 

Post-war trade exchange between Yugoslavia and the 
United States notably exceeded the pre-war level. Exports 
to the United States reached the 26 million dollar mark 
in 1953, while imports totalled 33.5 million dollars. Exports 
to the United States amounted -to 17.3 million dollars in 
the January—October period in 1954. This decline is mainly 
due to reduced exports of non-ferrous metals, especially 
copper. However, considerable successes were achieved: in 
the export of some other new items, primarily industrial 
products. 

Wheat, which represented a regular heading in our 
exchange with Canada during the past few years, was the 
main item imported from that country last year. Measures 
are being taken with a view to increasing exports to 
Canada. 

Last year also marked a significant step in our trade 
relations with the countries of Latin America. A Yugo- 
slav economic delegation visited Brazil, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile. and Bolivia in April of last year with the 


purpose of establishing new contacts and strengthening 
existing economic relations. This delegation signed or pre- 
pared the necessary trade instruments with these coun- 
tries. The volume of exchange stipulated by these agree- 
ments was raised by over 100% as compared with the 
previous year. The greatest stress is laid on exports of 
industrial products to these countries. The first results are 
already evident. Yugoslavia maintains contractual rela- 
tions with 8 of the 20 countries in this area while conduc- 
ting trade exchange without contract with another 5. Yu- 
goslav economic links with the countries of Central Ame- 
rica are well nigh negligible. 


The Near East is an extremely significant and easily 
accessible area for this country, which maintains contrac- 
tual relations with Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, and Israel, 
while an agreement with Jordan was concluded this year. 
Yugoslav trade exchange with these countries was notably 
augmented in 1954, while objective possibilities exist for a 
further increase. Egypt with which the volume of exchange 
declined by approximately 45%, owing to the absence of 
maize (corn) on the Yugoslav export lists is the only ex- 
ception in this context. The structure of exchange with 
these countries has changed as compared to the previous 
years, as the share of final products in Yugoslay exports 
is on the increase. Thus textiles for instance account for 
3% of Yugoslav exports to this region. The need to incre- 
ase our imports from these countries is the main problem 
in our exchange with the Near—Eastern countries. The 
further extension of our exports also depends to a certain 
extent on the solution of this problem. Imports from Iraq, 
Kuweit and Syria were almost exclusively limited to pe- 
troleum derivatives. : 

Favourable conditions prevail for the establishment ~ 
of broader collaboration in the field of economic and te- 
chnical assistance with the Near East countries, Yugoslav 
enterprises are engaged in the construction of several key 
projects in these countries, particularly Syria, including 
primarily the construction of the port of Lattakia and the 
draining of the El Ghab valley. 


Yugoslav exports to Ethiopia were initiated in 1936 
and pre-war trading with this country was irregular. In 
the post-war period, particularly after 1949, exports to 
Ethiopia registered a gradual increase. Closer economic 
relations were established with this country after the con- 
clusion of an agreement on trade and economic coopera- 
tion in August 1953. According to this agreement, several 
groups of Yugoslav experts left for Ethiopia. With a view 
to promote trade relations a mixed Yugoslav-Ethiopian 
society was founded a year ago in Addis Ababa which is 
engaged in the imports and exports of Yugoslav and Ethi- 
opian goods. 

Trade relations with the Asian countries are develo- 
ping steadily. These relations are regulated by trade agree- 
ments with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia, 
while the signature of an agreement on trade and navi- 
gation with Japan is’ likewise impending. Nevertheless, 
trade exchange with these countries has not reached the 
extent corresponding to the actual mutual possibilities and 
requirements. The Yugoslav balance of trade with these 
areas is heavily deficient owing to the favourable condi- 
tions for the import of certain basic raw materials for the 
Yugoslav industry. It is significant that investment goods 
and equipment have appeared for the first time on the 
list of Yugoslav exports to these countries. Although these 
deliveries are not large in volume, they nevertheless re- 
present a new factor in our exchange and cooperation. 
Thus for instance, Yugoslav enterprises delivered a series 
of cranes for the State railway carriage factory in Peram- 
bul (India), while the conclusion of a contract for the con- 
struction of a complete hydroelectric plant is also in view. 


Talks on the construction of a hydroelectric plant are 
also under way with Pakistan. 


Close economic and technical cooperation has been 
established with the Union of Burma. Yugoslav enterpri- 
ses are also taking part in the construction of a metal 
work factory. Apart from this, our enterprises are also 
studying the possibilities of harnessing the available water 
power and the extraction of copper. 

Trade exchange with Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa is not regulated by contract. Yu- 
goslavia primarily imports raw materials while exporting 
products of the manufacturing industry to these countries. 


ART AND CRITICISM 


Rodoljub COLAKOVIC 


A Manifestation of Indian-Yugoslav Cultural Cooperation 


An exhibition of Indian art and craftsmanship was opened in Belgrade on March 8. This 
show is one of the first important manifestations in the development of Indian—Yugoslav cultu- 
ral relations. At the inaugural ceremony the Indian Ambassador to Belgrade, Mr. Dayal, and the 
Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council, Rodoljub Colakovié, stressed the importance of 
this exhibition for the further strengthening of friendly ties between the two countries. The 
speech of Rodoljub Colakovié is published in this issue. 


TAKE great pleasure in opening the Exhibition of I shall quote here only a few words irom that joint 
| Indian art and handicrafts — an exhibition which Declaration: 
comes to us from a distant, friendly country. »The fact that Yugoslavia and India are striving to- 


Although modest in scope, it is nevertheless a very wards similar general aims constitutes a firm basis for 
convincing testimony of the inexhaustible creative strength 
of the people of India. It places on view works of art and 
handicrafts from nearly all parts of that great country, 
works of various epochs from several centuries up to the 
present time. But all these works of art, although sprung 
in different parts of the country, created in various epochs, 
have a common trait: they all speak in telling artistic 
terms of Man, his continual endeavours to make life finer 
and richer in content: they all speak of the creative ge- 
nius of the people whose country is one of the cradles 
of world civilization. 


Leaving it to art historians and other experts to deal 
more authoritatively with the exhibition itself, I would like 
to point to its significance for the development and streng- 
thening of friendly relations between our two countries. 


Our public is following with great sympathy and res- 
pect the efforts of modern India to extricate itself from 
economic backwardness, to lay the foundations for the 
building of a new life, juster and more humane relations, 
to preserve and strengthen its independence, to make a 
maximum contribution for the preservation of world peace 
through active cooperation with other nations and coun- 
tries, regardless of their internal organization. 


Such an attitude of the Yugoslav public towards In- 
dia is natural and understandable as both countries have 
fought long and persistently for their freedom and inde- 
pendence, for the right of their peoples to build and or- 
ganize their life in keeping with their conceptions, without 
any interference from outside. This is natural and under- 
standable because the tendencies and aims of both count- 
ries on the national and the international planes, are very 
similar. This had already been shown earlier but was 
particularly expressed on the occasion of the recent visit 
Comrade Titc, President of the Republic paid to India. 
The identity of their views on the essential questions of 
international cooperation, on the most important questions 
which today vitally interest all the nations in the world 
— how to ensure peace for mankind — has led to the hi- 
storical Declaration, whose authors are Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Josip’ Broz Tito. In both countries this Declaration 
was accepted and greeted with enthusiasm, as it expresses 
not only a wish to preserve peace but also a firm will 
to build it on just and reasonable principles through ac- 
tive cooperation with all peaceful forces of the world. The 
Declaration also expresses the sincere wish of both count- 
ries to cooperate as closely as possible in the economic, 
cultural and other fields. Subho Tagore: ,,The Abundant Harvest” 
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the strengthening of their mutual relations, regardless of 
the geographical distance which separates them; both 
countries are happy to state that they are linked by ties 
of warm friendship and fraternity”. 

Viewed in that light, this Exhibition is more than an 
ordinary cultural manifestation. It is a confirmation, in 
part, of what has been formulated in the Declaration, an 
intimation of even closer cultural cooperation, so happily 
started by our exhibitions in India and student exchange 
arrangements between our countries. 

Certainly, this is only a modest beginning, but it fills 
us all with the hope that the task will be continued with 
ithe perseverance which it deserves. For, precisely iin this 
field, India and Yugoslavia have something to impart to 
each other, both as regards their cultural heritage and the 
results of their present efforts. It is a fact that we know 
little about each other, but it is also a fact that there 
exists a mutual wish for better acquaintance, for pene- 
trating deeper into what is called the historical destiny 
of a nation, for getting a clearer view of the paths that 
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are leading us towards a happier future, in» which we 
firmly believe, despite all the dangers which threaten 
mankind today. 

I am deeply convinced that this exhibition will also 
contribute to the better mutual acquaintance of our peo- 
ples and thus strengthen that mutual understanding and 
respect which actually constitute the basis of our friend- 
ship and fraternity. 

In conclusion, I would like to express warm thanks 
to the prominent artist of India, Mr Subho Tagore, nephew 
of the famous poet Rabindranath Tagore, whom Belgrade 
had the joy to see and greet nearly thirty years ago, Mr 
Tagore spared no efforts to see that this exhibition, which 
includes many objects from his own collection, should be 
organized competently and with taste. 


It is also my pleasant duty to express gratitude to the 
Ambassador of the Republic of India in Yugoslavia, Mr 
Dayal, fax his wholehearted efforts towards the opening of 
this exhibition in our country. 


symbolic Art 


ON THE OCCASION OF MICA POPOVIC’S EXHIBITION IN BELGRADE AND ZAGREB 


HEN one divides modern art exclusively into the 
\\ figurative and the abstract, one loses sight of ano- 

ther possible classification which is by no means less 
real and certainly much older, namely the possibility of 
classification according to the pictorial and symbolic style 
of representing the subject. As every painting may come 
under one of the two headings according to the first clas- 
sification, so it may do according to the second, except 
that here we should not give a too wide interpretation to 
the concept ,symbol’, and define, for example, a blue 
daub on an impressionist painting as a symbol of some 
remote object. Here the artist’s intention is important; 
whether he tries to evoke a visual impression or strives 
to express certain thoughts by means of a_ personal 
symbolism. 


Today Mica Popovic belongs definitely to the second 
group. He is a young painter (born in 1923) and has already 
had some notable successes among artistic circles in Belgra- 
de. Following his instinct of self-expression when he was still 
a student of the Academy of Art immediately after the war, 
he created a small scandal by leaving the School with 
some friends, and going to the sea-coast to paint. After 
that he did not return to the School, but painted indepen- 
dently and the fruits of those youthful years were exhi- 
bited in October 1950. These paintings were executed in 
a realistic spirit, tonal in colouring, with an admixture of 
antiquity, which can and must be interpreted in the light 
of the post-war atmosphere of Yugoslav art. Then followed 
a freer period inspired by Serbian folklore motives from 
peasant houses as, for example, painted chests, embroi- 
deries, national costumes etc., the results of which were 
displayed, charactenized by a wider range of colour, in a 
small exhibition in May 1952, and a third period when he 
drew his inspiration from the murals of mediaeval art 
in Serbia and Macedonia, Although today Popovic’s pain- 
ting is of a quite different kind, as could be foreseen from 
what we have already said, it contains elements of both 
the earlier periods. Because his symbolic images are ar- 
ranged on the canvas with obvious feeling for the balance 
of.a classical composition, the colours are pleasing and 
harmonize well, as if they were taken from some fine old 
tapestries, whilst the mural character is brought out by 
layers of paint which are ae to the canvas with a 
palette-knife. 

So far the Svbteey aes of Popovié’s symbols have been 
fairly limited, and it is better so, because too great a va- 


riety could lead to confusion. His great painting ,,The 
Aerial Descent”, which occupied the most important place 
in the exhibition, contains the majority of those elements 
which we shall here interpret freely: birds (the personi- 
fication of the aeroplane in terms of nature) fight .in the 
air; piercing arrows, (the bringers of death), bearing the 
heads of dead animals fly up and down; what look like 
vessels (reminiscent of the saying, ,,what else is man but 
a receptacle for containing something”?) with human phy- 
siognomies tremble upon the ground, break into pieces and 
suffer under lethal rain, while two cocks (and there are 
such people) strut about in the lower left-hand corner of 
the picture. In the sky the sun (symbolizing life, joy etc.) 
is obscured and a bull’s head appears (symbolizing 
strength and power). If to these symbols we add fish-bones 
as the most eloquent. expression in this means of com- 
munication, for mortal remains, the moment of eternity, 
or, if you will, of death, we have enumerated the most 
frequently used symbols in this exhibition which the artist 
has described as being composed of fog, of bones. 


By means of this, primarily literary, method, Miéa 
Popovié conveys a complex human message, which, it can 
be said, is of the nature of melancholy thoughts and is 
a realisation of the absurd, rather than the picture of an 
intense drama. For the rest, his _ ,hhandwriting” and 
chromatic chords which we may say, embody it in a most 
convincing way, do not display elements of conflict and strug- 
gle, of collision and destruction, without which there is 
neither tragedy nor drama. He does not approach the virgin 
freshness of the wall or his clean canvas with the crude 
passion of a hillsman. The effect of his colours has always 
been delicate, aristocratic and condensed. Its essence lies 
neither in a constant scale, nor in his technical process 
which changed considerably, but in a kind of resonant key 
in a harmonic relationship which is mild and constant. 

In fact we find ourselves confronted with a fine and 
delicate artistic nature, with a strong decorative feeling, 
which perhaps life, perhaps a certain philosophical or li- 
terary sense has led to grasp ideological problems which 
are alien to his sensitivity. If we are brought to the con- 
clusion that Mi¢a Popovié’s painting presents a range of 
intellectual themes of sufficient breadth for the beholder 
to discover in it various problems relating to humanity, to 
society and to the individual, the fact is still more impor- 
tant that it has sufficient taste and confidence to fill the 
canvas with the essential aesthetic function of painting. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCED BY 


the Union of the Well known Yugoslav Factories 


MACHINES 


ABE THE MOST FAVOURABLY ESTIMATED 


— by the excellent quality 
— the constructive characteristics 
— and the capacity 


ACCESSIBLE PRICES 


of the Yugoslav agricultural machines effected the 
successful placement in the following COUNTRIES: 


OF NEAR and MIDDLE EAST NORTH AFRICA and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


ALL the INFORMATION for the IMPORT 


you can obtain in any occasion under the most favo- 
urable conditions 


AT the GENERAL EXPORTER 
of the Union of the Yugoslav agricultural machines 
CORPORATION 


TEHNOPROMET 


Belgrade 


— NuSsiceva 6 

— phone 20-259 

— telex: 01-130 

— cable: Tehnopromet 
Belgrade 

— P.O. Box. 239 


ae 
BER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 
D, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 
Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. ‘Concludes 
ransactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 
HY is experienced in all export 
and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout’ the world 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo. 
Rijeka = : 
ees abroad: Dusseldorf, Milan, 
ina, London aE? 5 , 
Agents in; “Great ’ Britain, Ttaly, Hol- 
land, Greece, ‘Turkey, Egypt. Israel ~ 
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